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Following  the  tradition  established  during  the  past  decade,  the  present  issue  of  the  Annual  Journal 
of  the  Social  Sciences  Society  provides  a  bilingual  outlet  for  airing  the  views  of  the  social  science  students, 
as  well  as  publicizing  their  multifarious  activities.  The  Journal  also  serves  as  a  channel  of  communication 
between  staff  and  students,  of  which  the  contributions  from  teaching  staff  of  various  departments  in  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Sciences  are  a  good,  but  by  no  means  the  only,  example. 


Une  does  not  have  to  be  a  professional  editor  or  publisher  to  appreciate  the  amount  of  hard  work 
involved  in  the  publication  of  this  Journal.  Considering  that  all  this  work  was  done  by  undergraduates  in 
their  spare  time,  one  can  only  marvel  at  their  energy,  perseverance,  and  resourcefulness. 


The  Editorial  Committee  would  probably  wish  the  Journal  to  be  judged  primarily  as  an  intellectual 
endeavour.  This  is  as  it  should  be.  It  is  commonly  agreed  by  scholars  and  educationists  that  the  hallmarks 
of  a  sound  university  education  in  social  sciences  are  a  critical  and  independent  mind,  and  a  compassionate 
commitment  to  one's  fellow  human  beings.  Drawing  on  the  Chinese  heritage,  one  is  naturally  reminded  of 
the  ageless  analects:  "Learning  without  Thought  is  useless;  Thought  without  Learning  is  dangerous"* 


Happily  and  reassuringly,  the  contents  of  this  Journal  clearly  show  that  the  ancient  sage's  admonition 
has  not  been  forgotton. 


Y.C.  Jao 

Honorary  President 

Social  Sciences  Society 


'This  is  Soothill's  rendition,  which  i  personally  favour. 
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The  Conception  of  Man  in  Mao  Tse-tung 

Thought 


Dr.  David    Y.  F.  Ho 


IN  1940,  long  before  the  People's  Republic  of  China  came  into  being,  Mao  Tsetung  declared: 

The  aim  of  all  our  efforts  is  the  building  of  a  new  society  and  a  new  nation  of  the  Chinese  people.  In  such  a 

new  society  and  new  nation,  there  will  be  not  only  a  new  political  organization  and  new  economy,  but  a 

new  culture  as  well. 

b 

Twenty-six  years  later,  the  world  witnessed  the  Great  Cultural  Revolution  (GCR),  in  which  Mao  himself 
took  an  active  leading  role.  The  very  idea  of  a  cultural  revolution  is  revolutionary  enough.  Never  before  in 
history  has  there  been  such  an  ambitious  attempt  to  create  a  new  man,  with  a  new  culture,  in  a  new  society. 
Unparalleled  in  both  its  scope  and  intensity,  the  GCR  is  a  unique  social  experiment  that  has  directly 
involved  a  fifth  of  mankind,  and  has  profound  implications  for  mankind  as  a  whole/.  What  are  the  philosop- 
hic assumptions  about  man  embodied  in  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought,  the  guide  to  action  in  the  Chinese  revolu- 
tion? How  are  these  assumptions  linked  to  Mao's  political  ideology?  What  is  the  relevance  that  Mao's 
conception  of  man  has  for  contemporary  psychology?  The  present  essay  is  an  attempt  to  answer  these 
questions. 


One  of  the  by-products  of  the  GCR  is 
the  divulgence  of  great  amounts  of  materials 
originally  meant  only  for  internal  use  within 
restricted  circles  and  not  officially  published 
in  China.  These  materials,  including  writings, 
letters,  directives,  speeches,  impromptu  con- 
versations and  talks  by  Mao,  give  an  added 
dimension  of  depth  in  the  study  of  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Thought,  which  cannot  be  gained  from 
reading  his  published  works  alone.  The  im- 
promptu conversations  and  talks,  in  partic- 
ular, are  most  revealing  of  Mao  as  a  revolu- 
tionary thinker,  leader,  and  statesman. 

Although  Mao  has  written  on  a  great 
variety  of  topics,  ranging  from  philosophy 
to  concrete  matters  of  policy,  no  systematic 
account  on  human  nature  can  be  found  in 
Mao  Tse-tung  Thought-as   is   also  the  case 


with  Marxism.  However,  on  many  occasions 
Mao  has  expressed  views  which  are  pregnant 
with  psychological  content  and  which  reflect 
a  basic  continuity  and  consistency  in  his 
conception  of  man  over  a  period  of  a  half- 
century  and  more. 

In  discussing  the  conception  of  man  in 
Mao  Tse-tung  Thought,  two  major  questions 
should  be  kept  distinct.  Firstly,  what  dis- 
tinguishes human  beings  from  all  other 
things?  Secondly,  is  there  a  universal  human 
nature?  The  first  question  concerns  the  de- 
fining characteristics  of  mankind  as  a  whole, 
while  the  second  concerns  the  opposition 
between  the  Marxist  class  theory  and  the  so- 
called  "theory  of  human  nature"  of  the 
ruling  classes.  These  two  questions  are  dealt 
with  separately  in  the  following  sections. 


Reprinted  with  permission  from  PSYCHIA  TR  Y  Vol.  41,  No.  4,  November  1978.  ©by  The  William  Alanson 
White  Psychiatric  Foundation,  Inc. 


"VOLUNTARY  ACTIVIST  CAP- 
ABILITY": A  CHARACTERISTIC 
PECULIAR     TO     HUMAN     BEINGS 

"Of  all  things  in  the  world,  people  are 
the  most  precious.  Under  the  leadership  of 
the  Communist  Party,  as  long  as  there  are 
people,  every  kind  of  miracle  can  be  per- 
formed," Mao  declared  (1949,  p.  454).  As 
we  shall  see,  this  is  a  sentiment  which  per- 
meates the  conception  of  man  in  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Thought.  What  distinguishes  mankind 
from  all  other  things  is  that  man  and  man 
alone  is  capable  of  exercising  what  Mao 
called  zijue  nengdong  xing,  which  can  be 
translated  as  voluntary  activist  capability. 
(The  translation  of  this  term  is  "conscious 
dynamic  role"  or  "self-conscious  activity" 
in  officially  published  English  editions  of 
Mao's  works,  but  "voluntary  activist  capa- 
bility" appears  to  be  more  apt.)  Voluntary 
activist  capability  refers  to  active  conscious- 
ness, the  human  propensity  to  take  initia- 
tives, purposefully  and  with  self-awareness. 
Mao  wrote: 

Ideas,  etc.  are  subjective,  while  deeds  and  ac- 
tions are  the  subjective  translated  into  the 
objective,  but  both  represent  the  dynamic- 
role  peculiar  to  human  beings.  We  term  this 
kind  of  dynamic  role  "man's  conscious 
dynamic  role",  and  it  is  a  characteristic  that 
distinguishes  man  from  all  other  beings. 
1 1938a,  p.2251 


There  are  thus  two  kinds  of  such  dynamic 
role  or  activist  capability,  one  manifest  in 
the  transformation  of  the  material  into  the 
mental  and  the  other  in  that  of  the 
mental  into  the  material.  In  both  instances, 
the  transformation  represents  a  sudden, 
qualitative  change  or  leap  in  nature. 

Mao  later  (1963,  pp.  134-135)  explici- 
tly related  these  leaps  to  two  corresponding 
stages  in  the  process  of  cognition:  the  first 
"leading  from  objective  matter  to  subjective 
consciousness,  from  existence  to  ideas,"  i.e., 
leading  from  practice  to  knowledge;  and  the 


second  "leading  from  consciousness  back  to 
matter,  from  ideas  back  to  existence,"  i.e., 
leading  from  knowledge  back  to  practice. 
The  first  stage  involves  essentially  the  for- 
mation of  conceptual  knowledge:  "The  leap 
to  conceptual  knowledge,  i.e.,  to  ideas, 
occurs  when  sufficient  perceptual  knowledge 
is  accumulated."  In  the  second  stage, 
"knowledge  gained  in  the  first  stage  is 
applied  to  ascertain  whether  the  theories, 
policies,  plans  or  measures  meet  with  the 
anticipated  success."  The  second  stage  is 
more  important  than  the  first,  for  "it  is  this 
leap  alone  that  can  prove  the  correctness  or 
incorrectness  of  the  first  leap."  The  central 
point  is  that  social  practice  is  the  only 
criterion  for  truth.  Correct  ideas  "do  not 
drop  from  the  skies,"  nor  are  they  "innate  in 
the  mind,"  but  "come  from  social  practice, 
and  from  it  alone,"  often  arrived  at  only 
after  many  repetitions  of  the  process 
involving  the  two  stages  of  cognition. 

Now,  dialectical  materialism  asserts 
that  consciousness,  being  a  reflection  of  the 
objective  world,  has  no  existence  apart  from 
matter.  It  is  a  product  of  the  activities  of 
matter-matter  which  has  already  reached  a 
high  level  of  development-that  is,  the 
human  brain.  Mao  reaffirmed  the  Marxist 
dictum  that  "it  is  man's  social  being  that 
determines  his  thinking"  (1963,  p.  134). 
However,  his  interpretation  of  dialectical 
materialism  is  distinctive  in  that  the  dialec- 
tical cycle  between  social  existence  and 
consciousness  is  completed: 

while  we  recognize  that  in  the  general  deve- 
lopment of  history  the  material  determines 
the  mental  and  social  being  determines  con- 
sciousness, we  also -and  indeed  must- 
recognize  the  reaction  of  /the/  mental  on 
material  things,  of  social  consciousness  on 
social  being  and  of  the  superstructure  on  the 
economic  base.  [1937b,  p. 59] 

As  if  he  was  somewhat  apprehensive  that 
this  might  not  be  regarded  as  orthodox 
Marxism,  Mao  went  on  to  say,  "This  does 
not  go  against  materialism;  on  the  contrary, 


it  avoids  mechanical  materialism  and  firmly 
upholds  dialectical  materialism."  Thus,  vital 
importance  is  ascribed  to  the  role  of  ideas  in 
social  change.  "Once  the  correct  ideas  char- 
acteristic of  the  advanced  class  are  grasped 
by  the  masses,  these  ideas  turn  into  a  mater- 
ial force  which  changes  society  and  changes 
the  world"  (1963,  p.  134).  Closely  related  to 
this  emphasis  on  ideas  is  Mao's  conception 
of  the  dialectic  relationship  between  free- 
dom and  necessity.  He  said  between  freedom 
the  necessity.  He  said  that  Engels'  statement 
that  freedom  is  the  understanding  of  neces- 
sity is  incomplete:  "Freedom  is  the  under- 
standing of  necessity  and  the  transformation 
of  necessity-  one  has  some  work  to  do" 
(1964,  p.  228). 

The  emphasis  on  the  voluntary  activist 
capability  is  one  of  the  outstanding  features 
in  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought.  Its  influence  on 
the  course  of  the  Chinese  revolution  and 
subsequent  national  reconstruction  is 
reflected  in  the  military  and  politico-econo- 
mic as  well  as  the  cultural  realm.  Mao's 
characterization  of  man  as  the  only  creature 
capable  of  exercising  the  voluntary  activist 
capability  is  taken  from  his  essay  "On  Pro- 
tracted War."  Mao  was  writing  at  a  time 
when  China  was  fighting  for  national  survival 
against  the  Japanese  invasion.  He  declared: 

Weapons  are  an  important  factor  in  war,  but 
not  the  decisive  factor;  it  is  people,  not 
things,  that  are  decisive.  The  contest  of 
strength  is  not  only  a  contest  of  military  and 
economic  power,  but  also  a  contest  of 
human  power  and  morale.  [1938a,  p.  21  7  j 

The  repudiation  of  "weapons  decide  every- 
thing," based  on  the  conviction  that  "the 
human  factor  comes  first,"  has  remained  a 
major  tenet  in  Chinese  military  thinking  to 
this  day-and  it  also  has  ancient  roots. 

Further,  "the  human  factor  comes 
first"  in  virtually  all  other  realms  of  struggle. 
Mao's  ideas  on  economic  development  are 
distinctive  in  their  emphasis  on  the  effect  of 
"the  superstructure  on  the  economic  base." 
Later,  Mao  stated  his  case  in  even  stronger 


terms:  "Political  work  is  the  life-blood  of  all 
economic  work.  This  is  particularly  true  at  a 
time  when  the  social  and  economic  system  is 
undergoing    fundamental    change"    (1955a). 
In  other  words,  people  must  first  change  for 
the  new  system  to  take  root,  before  produc- 
tive    forces     can    be    fully    liberated.    Ac- 
cordingly, Maoist  economics  puts  the  accent 
not    on    expediency,    but    on    a    long-term 
investment     in     human    resources    through 
ideological  education  of  the  masses.  Trans- 
lated    into     concerete     policy,     economic 
mobilization     should      rely      primarily     on 
appealing  to  the  workers'  class  consciousness 
and  dedication  to  the  ideals  of  the  revolu- 
tion, rather  than  on  using  material  incentives. 
In  the  cultural  realm,  the  exercise  of 
the    voluntary    activist  capability   found   its 
most  dramatic  expression  in  the  "remolding 
of  people's  souls"  during  the  GCR.  To  use 
Mao's  conceptualization,  the  GCR  represents 
a  translation  on  subjective  ideas  into  objec- 
tive   action.    These    ideas    were    explicitly 
stated  by  Mao  more  than  forty  years  ago: 
The  fulfillment  of  the  proletariat's  historic 
mission  is  "to  change  the  objective  world 
and,  at  the  same  time,  their  [the  proletariat's 
and  the  revolutionary  people's]   own  subjec- 
tive world-to  change  their  cognitive  ability 
and  change  the  relations  between  the  subjec- 
tive and  the  objective  world"   (1937a,  pp. 
19-20). 

In  Mao's  interpretation  of  historical 
materialism,  class  struggle  continues  to  exist 
even  after  political  control  has  been  gained 
by  the  proletariat.  The  establishment  of  a 
socialist  society  does  not  automatically  lead 
to  an  embracement  of  the  new  ideology  by 
the  masses.  While  seizure  of  political  power 
and  ownership  from  the  exploiting  classes 
can  be  completed  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time,  it  will  take  many  generations 
before  remnants  of  their  old  ideas  and  habits 
can  be  rooted  out.  Struggle  must  therefore 
continue,  for  both  the  bourgeoisie  and  the 
proletariat  alike-  but  most  significantly,  in 
the  minds  of  men. 

As  stated  in  an  important  editorial  in 


People's  Daily  on  October  6,  1967,  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  GCR  was  Mao's 
directive,  "Combat  self-interest,  criticize  and 
repudiate  revisionism."  Every  revolutionary 
was  exhorted  to  "regard  himself  both  as  a 
motive  force  and  a  target  of  the  revolution," 
"reach  into  the  very  depth  of  his  soul,"  and 
"use  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  to  cut  out  his 
selfish  heart."  As  Mao  had  put  it  long  before 
the  onset  of  the  GCR,  "Not  having  a  correct 
political  point  of  view  is  like  having  no  soul" 
(1957,  p.  109).  Thus,  class  struggle  assumed 
a  new,  psychological  dimension:  It  became 
also  a  struggle  within  the  soul. 

A     national    campaign    of    "struggle- 
criticism-transformation"    was    mounted    to 
"remold     people's     world    outlooks."    The 
process   was   not  to  take  place  in  private, 
through  internal  struggle  alone,  but  publicly, 
through  active  participation  in  class  struggle. 
Following  Mao's  dialectic  formula,  "unity- 
criticism     and    self-criticism- -unity,"    each 
individual's  struggle  was  linked  to  those  of 
others.    With    struggle    thus    amplified,   the 
transformation    of    the    individual    and    of 
society    became    a    reciprocally   enhancing 
process,  to  achieve  a  new  social  solidarity  on 
a  more  advanced  foundation.  Although  the 
idea  of  self-criticism  was  not  new-Mao  had 
repeatedly     referred     to     it     on     previous 
occasions-the    exercise    of    this    uniquely 
human  capability  was  given  particular  emph- 
asis    during     the     GCR.     (Previously,     the 
formula   was    "unity-criticism-unity"  which 
Mao   had   worked   out   in    1942  to  resolve 
intra-Party  contradictions;(see  1942a    1957 
P-87) 

To  be  sure,  as  a  historical  event  the 
GCR  is  not  one  which  allows  for  any  simp- 
listic interpretation,  and  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion to  render  account  of  its  political  implic- 
ations. The  repercussions  of  the  power 
struggle,  factional  strifes,  and  eruptions  of 
violence  which  did  occur-not  unexpectedly, 
considering  the  scale  of  the  mass  movement 
-are  yet  to  be  felt.  Nevertheless,  on  the  psy- 
chotherapy" is  chosen  here  not  without 
reasons.    A    Chinese    idiom    often    used   to 


characterize     the     completeness      of     self- 
transformation  is  suggestive  of  psychological 
metamorphosis:    "Breaking  with   the  womb 
and  changing  one's  (very)  bones."  As  early 
as    the    days    in    the    caves    of   Yenan,   Mao 
likened  the  process  of  exposing  errors  and 
criticizing  shortcomings  to  that  of  "a  doctor 
curing  a  disease"  (1942a).  The  object  was  to 
allow  cadres  who  had  committed  errors,  no 
matter  how  great,  to  be  reintegrated  into  the 
revolutionary   movement   rather  than  to  be 
eliminated  as  enemies,  as  long  as  they  were 
willing  to  be  "cured"  of  their  political  sick- 
ness-as  all  sophisticated  systems  of  organiz- 
ation (e.g.,  the  Catholic  Church)  must  make 
provisions  for  the  redemption  of  those  who 
have  gone  astray.  The  GCR  was  an  extension 
of  "saving  men  by  curing  their  ills"  to  the 
whole  nation. 

Central  to  the  conception  of  man  in 
Mao  Tse-tung  Thought,  then,  is  the  human 
potentiality  for  self-transformation.  This  po- 
tentiality is  inherently  unlimited;  the  essence 
of  mankind  is,  therefore,  not  fixed  or  static. 
Even  the  possibility  of  biological  transforma- 
tion is  contemplated.  Mao's  vision  of  man- 
kind is  something  more  advanced  than  man- 
kind. Mankind  is  still  in  its  infancy"  (Mao 
1964,  p.  228). 

MARXIST  CLASS  THEORY  VER- 
SUS THE  "THEORY  OF  HUMAN 
NATURE" 

Mao's  classic  statement  on  human 
nature  was  made  in  his  well-known  "Talks  at 
the  Yenan  Forum  on  Literature  and  Art": 

Is  there  such  a  thing  as  human  nature?  Of 
course  there  is.  But  there  is  only  human 
nature  in  the  concrete,  no  human  nature  in 
the  abstract.  In  class  society  there  is  only 
human  nature  of  a  class  character;  there  is 
no  human  nature  above  classes.  We  uphold 
the  human  nature  of  the  proletariat  and  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  while  the  landlord 
and  bourgeois  classes  uphold  the  human 
nature  of  their  own  classes,  only  they  do  not 
say  so  but  make  it  out  to  be  the  only  human 
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nature  in  existence.  The  human  nature 
boosted  by  certain  petty-bourgeois  intellec- 
tuals is  also  divorced  from  or  opposed  to  the 
masses;  what  they  call  human  nature  is  in 
essence  nothing  but  bourgeois  individualism, 
and  so,  in  their  eyes,  proletarian  human 
nature  is  contrary  to  human  nature.  [1942b, 
P.  90] 

This  statement  has  remained  the  authorita- 
tive guide  to  theoretical  discussions  on 
human  nature  up  to  the  present  time  in 
China.  It  embodies  several  major  assertions: 
(a)  No  universal  human  nature  exists  in  a 
class  society— implying  that  conceivably  it 
can  be  realized,  but  only  in  a  classless 
society,  (b)  Conceptions  of  human  nature 
are  social  products  which  are  themselves 
class  determined,  (c)  The  conception  of  the 
exploiting  classes  (which  falsely  claims  uni- 
versality) and  that  of  the  proletariat  are 
antagonistic  to  each  other.  All  of  these  es- 
sertions  are  in  essential  agreement  with 
Marx's  conception  of  human  nature. 

It  is  clear  that  Mao  was  not  addressing 
himself  to  the  question  dealt  with  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  essay,  namely,  how 
mankind  as  a  whole  is  distinguished  from  all 
other  things.  Rather,  he  was  criticizing  not 
the  idea  of  human  nature  itself,  but  that  of 
universal,  and  hence  class-transcendent, 
human  nature  embodied  in  the  so-called 
"theory  of  human  nature"  is  an  expression 
reserved  specifically  for  conceptions  of 
human  nature  by  the  ruling  classes.)  Mao 
insisted  that  people's  thoughts  and  feelings, 
even  love,  are  invariably  stamped  with  their 
class  character.  He  put  it  quite  strongly,  "In 
class  society  everyone  lives  as  a  member  of  a 
particular  class,  and  every  kind  of  thinking, 
without  exception,  is  stamped  with  the 
brand  of  a  class"  (1937a,  pp.  2-3;  italics 
added). 

To  Mao,  the  "theory  of  human  nature" 
serves  to  nullify  class  antagonism  and  blunts 
class  struggle.  In  upholding  universal  hum- 
anity (ideas  of  the  universal  brotherhood  of 
mankind,  etc.),  it  deceives  the  proletariat 
into    believing    that    class    struggle    is    not 


necessary  and  thus  robs  them  of  their 
revolutionary  sentiment.  On  the  idea  of  uni- 
versal love  of  humanity,  Mao  wrote: 
There  is  absolutely  no  such  thing  as  love  or 
hatred  without  reason  or  cause.  As  for  the 
socalled  love  of  humanity,  there  has  been  no 
such  all-inclusive  love  since  humanity  was 
divided  into  classes.  All  the  ruling  classes  of 
the  past  were  fond  of  advocating  it,  and  so 
were  many  socalled  sages  and  wise  men,  but 
nobody  has  really  practised  it,  because  it  is 
impossible  in  class  society.  There  will  be 
genuine  love  of  humanity -after  classes  are 

eliminated  all  over  the  world but  not  now. 

We  cannot  love  enemies,  we  cannot  love 
social  evils,  our  aim  is  to  destroy  them. 
[1942b,  pp.  90-91] 

Thus,  any  proclamation  of  universal  love  is 
premature  before  the  phenomenon  of  class 
oppression  has  vanished:  In  a  class  society, 
there  is  no  class-transcendent  love.  On  this, 
the  contrast  with  Christian  ethics  is  most 
explicit  and  uncompromised. 

In  Mao's  critique,  the  "theory  of 
human  nature"  is  an  ideological  product  of 
the  ruling  classes  enshrined  as  universal  truth. 
Upon  analysis,  their  conceptions  of  man 
turn  out  to  be  but  a  rationalization  of  class 
interests.  They  glorify  the  ruling  classes  and 
justify  their  status  as  rulers.  Here,  it  is 
understandable  why  Confucius  has  been  the 
target  of  severe  attack  in  China.  For, 
according  to  his  doctrine,  there  is  an  in- 
nately determined,  and  hence  unchangeable, 
gradation  of  men:  "Only  the  wise  of  the 
highest  grade  and  the  stupid  of  the  lowest 
grade  cannot  be  changed"  (Analects,  book 
17,  chap.  3).  Is  it  then  not  "natural"  that 
the  wise,  the  superior  men  "born  with  the 
possession  of  knowledge,"  be  the  rulers?  In 
terms  of  the  heredity-versus-environment 
controversy,  Mao,  who  has  an  almost  un- 
limited faith  in  the  power  of  education  to 
transform  men,  undoubtedly  favored  envi- 
ronmental factors  as  determinants  of  be- 
havior. Theories  which  emphasize  innate 
factors  would  be  open  to  the  suspicion  that 
they  might  be  used  as  ideological  "weapons" 
to  justify  elitism. 
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In  the  conception  of  human  nature  by 
petty-bourgeois  intellectuals,  individualism  is 
singled   out   for    attack.   Here,  a  semantic 
clarification   seems   needed.    Even   a  casual 
reading  of  Mao's  writings  pertaining  to  indiv- 
idualism    (1929)     and    liberalism     (1937c) 
reveals  that  these  terms  do  not  mean  what 
they  are  commonly  understood  to  mean  in 
the  Western  context,  i.e.,  the  affirmation  of 
the    individual's   uniqueness,   responsibility, 
liberty,  etc.  Mao  did  not  delineate  carefully 
the  distinction   between   individualism  and 
liberalism.   He  saw  both  as  manifest  in  the 
selfishness  and  aversion  to  discipline  char- 
acteristic of  the  petty-bourgeoisie.  The  cri- 
terion for  selfishness,  it  should  be  pointed 
out,  is  stringent:  Selfish  behavior  includes 
not  only  doing  that  which  is  directly  at  the 
expense  of  others,  but  also  placing  personal 
interests  above  those  of  the  group  or,  simply, 
devoting  too  much  attention  to  selfinterests. 
It  must  not  be  thought  that  Mao  nega- 
ted individuality  or  creativity  in  denouncing 
individualism,  or  individual  freedom  in  de- 
nouncing liberalism— Mao  was  an  intensely 
individualistic  and  creative  person  himself. 
On  the  contrary,  his  writings  and  especially 
his     impromptu     conversations    and    talks 
abound  with  statements  which,  in  different 
contexts,  place  great  value  on  individuality 
and  creativity:  That  what  is  needed  is  unity 
together   with    individuality,   not  complete 
uniformity;    that    Marxism-Leninism    must 
be  creatively,  not  dogmatically,  applied  to 
solve  China's  concrete  problems;  that  edu- 
cation must  meet  the  concrete  conditions  of 
each    individual;   and    that   the   distinctive 
cultural   characteristics   of  China's  national 
minorities  must  be  preserved  and  enhanced. 
Individual  variation  is  a  given  in  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Thought,  as  it  is  in  Marxism.  Marx's 
statement    "From    each    according   to   his 
ability;   to   each    according   to   his   needs" 
clearly  implies  a  recognition  of  individuality. 
For  Mao,  it  is  simply  inconceivable  to  have 
people  without  differences  in  their  thinking 
-which  would  negate  his  philosophy  of  con- 
tradiction. In  point  of  fact,  it  is  just  because 


of  these  differences  that  progress  is  possible. 
What  Mao  has  repudiated,  then,  is 
bourgeois  individualism,  not  individuality; 
what  he  has  upheld  is  collectivism,  not  com- 
plete uniformity.  His  ideas  were  incorpor- 
ated into  the  Party  Constitution  of  the 
Chinese  Communist  Party  adopted  at  the 
Ninth  Chinese  Communist  Party  Congress  in 
April  1969,  and  retained  likewise  in  the  new 
Party  Constitution  adopted  at  the  Tenth 
Congress  in  August  1973: 

We  must  bring  about  a  political  climate 
which  has  both  centralism  and  democracy, 
discipline  and  freedom,  unity  of  purpose  and 
ease  of  mind  for  the  individual,  and  which  is 
lively  and  vigorous. 

Here  is  a  concrete  instance  where  abstract 
ideas  on  man  exercised  a  fundamental  influ- 
ence on  political  ideology— an  ideology  in 
which  freedom  and  discipline,  individuality 
and  collectivism,  democracy  and  centralism 
are  dialectically  related. 

The  discussion  above  serves  to  illustr- 
ate that  Mao's  conception  of  man  and  his 
political  thought  are  an  integral  whole.  Polit- 
ical considerations,  which  had  led  Mao  to 
repudiate  the  bourgeois  conception  of  hu- 
man nature,  must  also  prompt  the  proletar- 
iat to  project  a  new  image  of  man  in  its  own 
service-the  conception  of  man  in  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Thought  is  just  one  such  representation 
of  this  projection.  Its  explicit  aim  is  to 
cultivate  a  new  generation  of  youth  that  has 
both  proletarian  consciousness  and  learning, 
and  who  will  be  trusted  successors  to  carry 
on  the  revolution.  The  model  Maoist  man 
has  simple  virtues  traditionally  valued  in 
Chinese  society,  such  as  modesty,  frugality, 
and  diligence;  however,  he  also  has  virtues 
not  emphasized  in,  or  even  alien  to,  the 
traditional  ethos:  daring  in  thought  and 
action,  fearlessness  in  struggle,  criticism,  and 
self-criticism.  The  values  to  be  inculcated  are: 
love  of  collectivist  life  and  of  labor  (both 
physical  and  mental),  and  above  all,  total 
dedication  to  serving  the  people,  i.e.,  selfless- 
ness. 
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What  are  the  implications  of  such  an 
image  of  man  for  how  proletarian  society  is 
to  be  organized?  I  shall  touch  on  two  aspects 
of  this  question:  the  relationship  between 
the  leaders  and  the  led,  and  the  resolution  of 
contradictions. 

A  central  dimension  of  any  political 
ideology  concerns  how  the  common  man  is 
to  be  regarded.  It  is  here  that  any  underlying 
assumptions  about  human  nature  embodied 
in  an  ideology  are  nakedly  revealed.  Plato 
abhorred  democracy  because  he  feared  the 
irrationality  of  men  as  collectivities.  Like 
Confucius,  he  believed  that  the  wisest— the 
philosopher-kings— should  rule.  Mao  stands 
diametrically  opposite  to  Plato:  No  other 
political  leader  has  expressed  the  degree  of 
trust  in  the  masses  that  he  has.  "The  masses 
are  the  real  heroes,  while  we  ourselves  are 
often  childish  and  ignorant"  (1941),  "The 
masses  have  unlimited  creative  power" 
(1955b),  and  "The  people,  and  the  people 
alone,  are  the  motive  force  in  the  making  of 
world  history"  (1945a),  Mao  declared.  Again, 
"The  lowly  are  most  intelligent;  the  elite  are 
most  ignorant"  (1958)-  a  paradoxical  state- 
ment which  seems  to  echo  biblical  senti- 
ments, and  which  at  a  deeper  level,  reflects 
the  Taoist  influence  in  Mao  Tse-tung 
Thought. 

Mao,  however,  did  not  believe  in  total 
self-regulation  by  the  masses-at  least  not 
until  the  state  is  abolished  with  the  realiza- 
tion of  communism.  The  masses  must  be  led 
by  the  Party,  whose  members  must  regard 
themselves  as  servants  of  the  people,  not 
bureaucratic  politicians  or  bosses  over  them. 
At  the  same  time,  the  masses  are  not  to  be 
regarded  as  passive  recipients  of  direction, 
but  must  be  mobilized,  in  accordance  with 
the  "mass  line"  style  of  leadership,  to  parti- 
cipate actively  in  the  tasks  of  the  revolution. 
Mao  saw  in  the  masses,  moreover,  an  unlimi- 
ted source  of  wisdom;  hence,  "communists... 
should  be  pupils  of  the  masses  as  well  as 
their  teachers"  (1938b,  p.  198).  The  whole 
relationship  between  the  leaders  and  the  led 
is  very   aptly   summed   up   in   an  analogy: 


"We  Communists  are  like  the  seeds  and  the 
people  are  like  the  soil"  (1945b,  p.  58). 

But  who  are  the  people?  A  logical  con- 
sequence  of  Mao's  class  theory  of  human 
nature  is  the  sharp  dichotomization  of  hu- 
manity    into    two    broad    categories:    the 
people   and   their  enemies.   However,   "the 
concept  of  'the  people'  varies  in  content  in 
different  countries  and  in  different  periods 
of  history  in  the  same  country"  (1957,  p.80). 
For  example,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of 
the  People's  Republic,  the  people  consisted 
of  the  working  class/the  peasantry,  and  even 
the  urban  petty  bourgeoisie  and  the  national 
bourgeoisie.    Furthermore,   while   the  con- 
ceptual   boundary    between    "people"    and 
"enemy"  is  distinct,  an  individual's  member- 
ship in  either  category  is  not  fixed  or  unch- 
angeable.    Those     who     were     previously 
enemies  can  join  the  ranks  of  the  people 
through  education  and  a  genuine  transfor- 
mation of  their  world  outlooks,  just  as  some 
elements      of     the     people     may      desert 
the     revolution     and      go     over     to     the 
other  side.   In  general,  the  enemies  are  the 
reactionaries,  the  chief  exploiters  or  oppres- 
sors of  other  men  in  a  given  historical  period, 
and    a    small    number    of    criminals    who 
seriously  disrupt  public  order.  The  people, 
who  constitute  the  overwhelming  majority, 
are  defined  by  the  process  of  elimination, 
comprising   simply   all   those  classes,  social 
strata,   and   groups  who  do  not  belong  to 
and   are   in  varying  degrees  oposed  to  the 
enemies.  In  one  of  his  most  important  essays, 
"On  the  Correct  Handling  of  Contradictions 
Among  the  People"  (1957),  Mao  distingui- 
shed between  two  fundamentally  different 
kinds  of  contradictions:  antagonistic  contra- 
dictions between  the  people  and  the  enemy, 
and   nonantagonistic  contradictions  among 
the  people.  Different  methods  are  to  be  used 
for  their  resolution:  the  dictatorial  for  the 
former,  and  the  democratic  for  the  latter. 
The  democratic  method  is  epitomized  in  the 
formula        "unity-criticism-unity"'         Mao 
explained  that  it  "means  starting  from  the 
desire    for   unity,    resolving   contradictions 
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through  criticism  or  struggle  and  arriving  at  a 
new  unity  on  a  new  basis"  (1957,  p.87). 
Education  and  patient  persuasion,  rather 
than  coercion  or  suppression,  are  the  means 
to  be  used.  Thus,  with  far-reaching  ideologi- 
cal implications,  "the  dictatorship  of  the 
proletariat"  of  Marx  has  become  Mao's  more 
encompassing  "people's  democratic  dictator- 
ship." 

RELEVANCE     FOR     CONTEMPOR- 
ARY PSYCHOLOGY 

No  other  science  has  as  great  a  claim 
on  the  projection  of  a  contemporary  image 
of  man  as  psychology  does.  However,  no  un- 
equivocal image  has  been  formed  within 
psychology.  Rather,  three  major  competing 
images  in  the  making  may  be  discerned:  the 
first  from  behaviorism,  perhaps  best  exem- 
plified in  the  writings  of  Skinner;  the  second 
from  the  psychoanalytic  tradition;  and  the 
third  from  the  humanistic  psychologists.  The 
Maoist  image  of  man  differs  fundamentally 
from  each  of  these  in  some  important 
respects. 

Mao  would  have  no  quarrel  with  Skin- 
ner (1972)  that  behavior  is  contingent  upon 
environmental  conditions,  and  that  the  envi- 
ronment   is    largely   of  man's   own    making. 
However,   the  concept  of  voluntary  activist 
capability    has    no    place   in   the  Skinnerian 
world.  Skinner's  proposed  political  program 
is  the  deliberate  design  of  a  scientific  culture; 
it  aims  at  the   control   of  human   behavior 
to  desirable  ends  through  systematic  mani- 
pulation   of    man's    external    environment. 
(Skinner  has   not,  however,  really  come  to 
grips  with  the  question  of  what  these  desir- 
able ends  are,  who  decides  them,  and  how 
they   are   to   be  decided   upon.)   Mao   also 
wants  the  creation  of  a  new  culture-of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people. 
But  the  creation  of  this  culture  is  not  the 
work  of  the  politician-scientist;  rather,  it  is 
to  be  done  collectively  by  the  comrr  ,n  man. 
In  contrast  to  the  psychoanalytic  tra- 
dition, Mao's  view  of  cognition  is  focused  on 


consciousness,  not  on  the  unconscious.  Mao 
spoke  of  raising  the  level  of  class  conscious- 
ness-which  seems   analogous   to  expanding 
the  ego's  sphere  of  consciousness.  The  un- 
conscious is  not  mentioned  in  Mao  Tse-tung 
Thought;   nevertheless,   there   appears  to  be 
no  compelling  reason  or  logical  necessity  for 
its  exclusion.  Both  psychoanalysis  and  Mao 
speak    of    conflicts    and    view    personality 
growth   as  a   process  of  conflict  resolution. 
However,  they  differ  in  their  conceptualiza- 
tion  of  the  nature  of  both  these  conflicts 
and  their  resolution.  Mao  sees  class  antagoni- 
sm,   not   sex    and    aggression,    as   the    main 
driving    force   behind   human   action;  to   be 
sure,  sex  and  aggression  are  common  to  all 
men-but  not  without  class  character  in  any 
concrete    instance    of    their    expression.    In 
psychoanalysis,    conflicts    are    internal,    and 
their  resolution  is  a  matter  of  struggle  within 
the    individual.    In    Mao  Tse-tung  Thought, 
internal    conflicts    are    but    reflections    of 
external  conditions,  the  resolution  of  which 
is  dialectically  related  to  external  class  strug- 
gle; furthermore,   each   individual's   struggle 
is  linked  to  those  of  others  and  of  human 
society   as  a  whole.  Psychoanalytic  theory 
dwells  on  the  intra-psychic  life  of  individuals; 
in  Mao-Tse  Tung  Thought,  a  man's  character 
is    defined    in    terms    of   what   he   does    in 
relation  to  society. 

Both  Mao  and  the  humanistic  psycho- 
logists view  man  in  an  active  role  in  rela- 
tion to  his  environmment  and  in  determining 
his  own  future;  both  conceive  of  man  as  a 
creature  who  seeks  the  realization  of  his 
potentialities.  As  the  most  articulate  con- 
temporary spokesmen  for  individualism, 
humanistic  psychologists  have  long  extolled 
the  unique,  autonomous,  and  self-actualizing 
individual  (e.g.,  Allport,  1961;  Maslow,  1971; 
Rogers,  1961).  Mao  would  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  idea  of  uniqueness;  it  is  simply  a 
given,  implied  in  his  philosophy  of  contra- 
diction. To  Mao,  however,  the  individual  is 
dialectically  related  to  the  group,  not  auto- 
nomous in  relation  to  it.  And,  undoubtedly, 
self-actualization  without  class  struggle  is  a 
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bourgeois  luxury;  it  would  also  appear  that 
complete  self-actualization  is  a  conceptual 
absurdity,  since  the  limits  of  the  human 
potential  are  subject  to  change  themselves  in 
man's  process  of  transforming  himself.  To 
the  extent  that  its  focus  on  the  individual's 
self-fulfillment  is  divorced  from  collectivist 
principles,  the  humanistic  psychologists' 
view  of  man  represents  the  kind  of 
individualism  that  Mao  condemned.  It  might 
be  added  that  the  Maoist  model  of  the  ideal 
man  comes  much  closer  to  the  Christian 
view  than  to  the  humanistic  view. 

The  Maoist  image  of  man,  then,  is  not 
something  that  psychologists  have  envisaged. 
Among  social  scientists,  it  is  psychologists 
who  have  virtually  ignored  Mao  Tse-tung 
Thought— and  I  submit  that  this  is  a  symp- 
tom of  their  provincialism.  The  fact  remains, 
however,  that  Mao  has  posed  some  very  basic 
questions  concerning  the  nature  of  man  and 
society  which  have  been  debated  since 
ancient  times.  Are  selfishness  and  aggression 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  man,  or  can  they 
be  eradicated?  Is  the  appeal  to  "serve  the 
people"  more  powerful  than  the  motivation 
for  personal  gain?  Can  human  nature  be 
changed?  In  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought,  the 
phenomena  of  selfishness  and  aggression  are 
to  be  understood  primarily  in  terms  of 
humanity's  division  into  antagonistic  classes; 
human  nature  changes  in  accordance  with 
the  class  structure  of  society.  Mao's  assertion 
th-it  classr.runscendent  human  nature  does 
not  exist  presents  a  fundamental  challenge 
to  contemporary  personality  theories,  none 
of  which  have  taken  the  notion  of  class  seri- 
ously. While  there  are  no  conclusive  answers 
to  the  questions  raised— and  perhaps  there 
never  will  be  any— one  thing  is  certain: 
However  human  nature  is  conceived,  the 
conception  itself  will  exercise  a  self-fulfilling 
influence  on  how  this  nature  is  to  be  mani- 
fest. We  have  already  witnessed  the  effects 
of  the  conception  of  man  in  Mao  Tse-tsung 
Thought  on  over  a  fifth  of  mankind. 


A  RECAPITULATION  AND  INTER- 
PRETIVE INTEGRATION 

The  main  ideas  on  man  in  Mao  Tse- 
tung  Though  can  be  summarized  in  the 
following  propositions. 

1.  Human  beings  are  distinguished 
from  all  other  creatures  by  virtue  of  the  fact 
that  they  alone  are  capable  of  exercising  the 
voluntary  activist  capability.  This  capability 
enables  humans  to  form  conceptual  know- 
ledge (representing  a  leap  from  practice  to 
knowledge)  and,  furthermore,  to  reflect 
upon  this  knowledge  and  to  test  for  its 
correctness  through  social  practic  (repre- 
senting a  leap  from  knowledge  back  to  prac- 
tice). Correspondingly,  in  the  course  of 
transforming  the  objective  world,  man  also 
transforms  his  subjective  consciousness;  in 
turn,  the  latter  transformation  gives  him 
even  greater  power  to  act  upon  the  objective 
world.  The  dialectic  process  never  ends,  and 
pushes  mankind  forward.  Thus,  the  human 
potentiality  for  self-transformantion  is  in- 
herently unlimited. 

2.  In  a  class  society,  human  nature 
which  transcends  class  boundaries  does  not 
exist;  universal  human  nature  can  be  con- 
ceivably realized  only  in  a  classless  society. 
In  Mao's  critique,  conceptions  of  the  ruling 
classes  are  but  a  rationalization  of  their  class 
society:  They  rob  the  proletariat  of  their 
revolutionary  sentiment.  The  ideas  of  petty- 
bourgeois  intellectuals  are  attacked  especial- 
ly for  leading  to  individualism.  However, 
although  bourgeois  individualism  is  negated, 
individuality  and  creativity  are  affirmed; 
although  collectivism  is  upheld,  complete 
uniformity  is  rejected;  and  although  "libera- 
lism" is  denounced,  both  discipline  and 
individual  freedom  are  emphasized. 

The  key  concept  which  gives  underly- 
ing   unity    to   the    great  diversity   of   Mao's 
views   is  contradiction.  A  succinct  formula- 
tion of  Mao's  philosophy  of  contradiciton  is 
given  in  the  following  quotation: 
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The  law  of  the  unity  of  opposites  is  the 
fundamental  law  of  the  universe.  This  law 
operates  universally,  whether  in  the  natural 
world,  in  human  society,  or  in  man's 
thinking.  Between  the  opposites  in  a  contra- 
diction there  is  at  once  unity  and  struggle, 
and  it  is  this  that  impels  things  to  move  and 
change.  Contradictions  exist  everywhere,  hut 
they  differ  in  accordance  with  the  different 
nature  of  different  things.  In  any  given 
phenomenon  or  thing,  the  unity  of  opposites 
is  conditional,  temporary,  and  transitory, 
and  hence  relative,  whereas  the  struggle  of 
opposites  is  absolute.  [  195  7,  p.  91] 

Thus  we  see  the  coexistence  of  the  unity  and 
the  struggle  of  opposites,  which  under  given 
conditions    can    transform    themselves    into 
each  other.  This  constitutes  the  philosophi- 
cal basis  for  man's  unlimited  potentiality  for 
qualitative  changes  to  occur,  external  causes 
can  become  operative  only  through  internal 
causes  (see  Mao,  1937),  so  that  man's  trans- 
formation   must   take   place   internally   as   a 
reflection  of  external  contradictions.  That  is 
why   Mao   has    insisted   on   thought  struggle 
in    the    remolding   of  world   outlooks.   Mao 
Tse-tung    Thought    is    thoroughly    dialectic 
thinking.  The  relationships  between  concept- 
pairs        discussed       above-  between       the 
material     and     the     mental,     practice    and 
learning,  the  economic  base  and  the  super- 
structure,    individuality     and     collectivism, 
freedom     and     discipline,     democracy    and 
centralism,  the  leaders  and  the  led-are  all 
dialectic  relationships. 

In  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought,  there  are 
both  continuity  and  change  with  respect  to 
the  traditional  ethos  of  Chinese  society,  as 
well  as  a  synthesis  of  Western  and  Chinese 
learning.  Collectivism  is  continuous  with  the 
traditional  social  pattern  of  mutual 
dependence.  The  generalization  from  the 
solidarity  of  the  family  and  the  clan  to  that 
of  progressively  larger  social  units-the  com- 
mune, the  country,  and,  finlly,  the  people  of 
the  world-would  meet  with  less  resistance 
than  one  would  expect  in  a  society  which 
puts  a  premium  on  individualism.  The  depar- 
ture from  the  traditional  ethos  lies  in  Mao's 


defiance  of  fatalism  and  of  harmony,  in  that 
underlying  conflicts  are  to  be  made  open 
and  actively  resolved.  Marxism-Leninism  is 
Western  learning;  but  Mao's  interpretation  of 
it  is  distinctively  Chinese  in  many  respects, 
particularly  in  his  belief  in  the  power  of  the 
human  spirit  vis-a-vis  material  forces.  As  he 
has  remarked  about  himself,  "I  am  a  native 
philosopher"  (1964,  p.  225). 

Mao  agrees  with  the  Marxist  position 
that  the  human  essence  or  nature  is  not  to 
be  conceived  as  represented  by  abstract 
qualities  inherent  within  each  separate  in- 
dividual, but  as  the  sum  total  of  his  social 
relations-a  position  which  is  more  akin  to 
those  of  psychologists  who  view  personality 
in  terms  of  a  person's  social  stimulus  value 
rather  than  internal  structures  or  traits. 
Here,  again,  is  continuity  with  the  traditio- 
nal value  which  places  the  person's  position  in 
his  social  network  above  individual  person- 
ality. However,  unlike  the  traditional  con- 
ceptualization, this  position  is  not  static: 
One  is  not  "locked"  in  a  network  of  fixed 
relationships.  Rather,  a  man's  position  is 
defined  primarily  by  his  social  actions. 

In  contrast  to  the  Western  ethos, 
individual  difference  in  ability,  though 
recognized,  is  not  given  great  attention  or 
prominence.  People  differ,  of  course,  in  their 
intelligence,  constitution,  and  so  forth,  but 
the  differences  are  secondary  to  how  the 
abilities  are  used.  The  important  thing  is  to 
minimize  intraindividual  differences- 
between  what  a  person  does  and  what  he  can 
do-not  to  focus  on  interindividual 
differences.  Consequently,  cooperation, 
mutual  help,  and  collective  creativity,  rather 
than  individual  competition,  are  the  stand- 
ard behavior  to  be  encouraged. 

While  little  attention  is  given  to  indivi- 
dual differences  in  ability,  vital  importance 
is  attached  to  those  in  political  outlook  and 
behavior.  On  the  problem  of  these  individual 
differences,  however,  certain  questions 
present  themselves.  Other  than  his  insistence 
that  concrete  conditions  require  concrete 
analysis,  Mao  has  not  gone  very  far  toward 
answering  these   questions.    In   general,   one 
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would  look  for  different  kinds  of  social 
practice  as  the  antecedent  conditions  for 
variation.  But  what  makes  an  individual 
decide  to  engage  in  one  kind  of  social 
practice  and  not  in  another  in  the  first 
place?  And  since  the  same  kind  of  social 
practice  can  in  different  individuals,  even 
within  the  same  context,  produce  different 
end  results— i.e.,  in  the  abstraction  from 
and  summation  of  experience— what  pro- 
cesses influence  such  variations?  Class  mem- 
bership can  explain  only  interclass  dif- 
ferences; but  Mao  not  only  recognized  but 
also  attached  importance  to  differences 
within  the  same  class.  Furthermore,  while 
class  origin,  not  being  a  matter  of  one's  own 
choosing,  cannot  be  changed,  the  road  that 
one  chooses  to  follow  (for  or  against  the 
revolution)  can  be  changed.  What  makes  one 
person  decide  to  join  the  revolution  and 
another  to  go  against  it?  Can  Mao  Tse-tung 
Thought  explain  the  phenomenon  of  Mao 
himself?  Can  it  explain  why  Mao,  the  son  of 
a  rich  peasant,  deserted  his  own  class  and 
identified  himself  so  totally  with  the  aspira- 
tions of  the  world's  revolutionary  people, 
and  in  particular,  so  compassionately  with 
the  poor  peasants  of  China? 

Mao's  primary  concern,  in  any  case, 
was  not  individual  differences,  but  the  iden- 
tification of  historical  forces  "independent 
of  men's  will"  and  acting  in  accordance  with 
them.  Nevertheless,  there  is  a  deeper  ques- 
tion at  issue  here.  If  there  is  no  universal 
human  nature,  how  can  one  explain  changes 
in  one's  class  identification?  The  potentiality 
for  identification  across  classes  must  have 
been  present  in  order  for  such  changes  to 
occur.  Surely,  if  the  theory  is  to  be  consis- 
tent, the  potentiality  for  self-transformation 
must  be  seen  as  universal,  i.e.,  class-transcen- 
dent. Being  a  more  general  concept,  it 
implies  the  potentiality  for  identification 
across  classes,  a  communality  in  the  nature 
of  all  men. 

The  resolution  of  this  apparent  incon- 
sistency requires  a  clarification  of  the  con- 
text  in   which    Mao  used  the  term  "human 


nature."  His  discourse  on  human  nature  did 
not  entail  the  question  of  what  is  unique  to 
human  beings  as  a  whole.  Neither  did  he 
elaborate  on  the  "theory  of  human  nature" 
of  the  ruling  classes.  Most  likely,  however, 
Mao  had  in  mind  especially  the  extended 
discourse  on  human  nature  in  the  Chinese 
philosophic  tradition,  which  focused  its 
attention  almost  exclusively  on  man's  cocial 
nature,  saying  very  little  about  his  animal 
nature.  According  to  Confucianism,  "What 
Heaven  has  decreed  is  called  xing  (nature)" 
(Doctrine  of  the  Mean,  chap.  1).  Human 
nature,  being  so  decreed,  is  determined  and 
unalterable  through  human  action.  Man  is 
distinct  from  the  beast  by  virtue  of  his 
posssession  of  certain  essential  attributes  in- 
trinsic to  him.  Mencius  stated  explicitly 
that  there  are  four  such  attributes:  the  feel- 
ing of  commiseration,  the  sense  of  shame 
and  repugnance  at  improper  acts,  the  sense 
of  respect  and  reverence,  and  the  sense  of 
right  and  wrong  (Mencius,  book  2,  part  1, 
chap.  6;  book  6,  part  1,  chap.  6).  Accord- 
ingly, humanity  is  bound  together  by  a 
common,  universal  nature  applicable  to  all 
men. 

Mao's  discourse  on  human  nature  like- 
wise focused  on  its  social  dimension:  The 
human  essence  is  basically  social  in  nature. 
However,  as  might  be  predicted,  his  depar- 
ture from  such  a  nondialectic  conceptuali- 
zation as  Confucianism  was  total:  Man's 
social  nature  has  assumed  its  class  character 
because  of  the  division  of  humanity  into 
classes;  and  human  nature,  not  decreed  by 
Heaven,  can  be  changed  through  class 
struggle. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  believe  that 
Mao  denied  the  universality  of  human  attri- 
butes enumerated  by  Mencius,  just  as  it 
would  be  absurd  to  believe  that  Mao  denied 
that  all  men  have  in  common  needs,  desires, 
sentiments,  etc.  What  he  did  assert  was  that 
in  each  concrete  instance  of  their  expression, 
these  attributes  are  invariably  stamped  with 
a  class  character.  That  is,  class  character 
refers    to    the  social    context,   content,  and 
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mode  of  expression  of  human  attributes,  and 
to  the  differing  criteria  for  judging  their 
expressions.  A  distinction  should  be  made, 
therefore,  between  a  universal  attribute,  as 
the  potentiality  for  a  uniquely  human 
experience,  and  its  nonuniversal  concrete 
behavioral  manifestation.  It  is  in  this  sense 
that  Mao's  assertion  of  classbound  human 
nature  is  to  be  understood. 

Further  insight  may  be  gained  from  a 
consideration  of  the  hostile  historical  con- 
text in  which  Mao  expressed  his  views  on 
human  nature.  He  and  his  comrades  have 
been  vehemently  accused  by  their  adver- 
saries of  violating  human  nature.  In  Chinese 
society,  such  an  accusation  is  tantamount  to 
saying,  "You  are  no  different  from  beasts." 
Mao's  reaction  was:  Whose  human  nature? 
The  proletariat's  or  the  bourgeoisie's?  The 
Chinese  revolution  was  to  decide  whose 
image  of  man  would  prevail. 

Notwithstanding  the  radical  departure 
from  tradition  in  Mao's  conception  of  hu- 
man nature,  there  is  also  continuity  with  it. 
Firstly,  there  is  the  exclusive  focus  on  man's 
social  nature.  Secondly,  one  is  struck  by  the 
parallel  between  Mao  and  Mencius  in  their 
exclusion  of  bad  elements  from  the  rest  of 
humanity.  For  Mencius,  the  bad  includes  the 
shameless,  the  unfilial,  etc.,  who  are  no 
different  from  beasts  (Mencius,  book  2,  part 
1,  chap.  6);  for  Mao,  it  is  the  die-hard  reac- 
tionaries who  refuse  to  be  reformed. 


By  its  own  criterion,  that  the  only  pur- 
pose of  knowing  the  world  is  to  change  it, 
Mao    Tse-tung   Thought    must    rank   as   one 
of  the  most  successful  bodies  of  thought  in 
history-perhaps   even   the   most  successful. 
However,  I  feel  that  I  must  make  one  point 
clear:    The   question  of  how  faithfully  Mao 
Tse-tung  Thought  has  been  put  into  practice 
in  actuality  is  irrelevant  to  this  essay  and  has 
not  been  dealt  with  here.  That  is  a  matter 
which  can  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  history. 
And  it  is  entirely  possible  that  Mao  himself 
on  occasion  violated  Mao  Tse-tung  Thought: 
From  his  conversations  and  talks,  we  know 
that  he  did  engage  in  extensive  self-criticisms, 
which    is   in   accordance   with   his   own    pre- 
scription for  personal  transformation.   Mao, 
as  a  person,  must  be  distinguished  from  Mao 
Tse-tung   Thought-which    certainly    cannot 
be  regarded  as  the  property  of  one  man  or 
even  of  the  Chinese  people.  It  belongs  to  the 
"people"    of    the    world,    if    Mao    Tse-tung 
Thought    is    to    be    put    into    practice,    the 
process    must    follow    Mao's    dictum    that 
qualitatively   different  contradictions  under 
different  concrete  conditions  can  be  resolved 
only  by  qualitatively  different  methods  that, 
above    all,    are    free    from   dogmatism.    Mao 
Tse-tung  Thought  has   a   built-in   flexibility 
for       self-transformation       according       to 
historical  conditions  and  the  state  of  human 
knowledge.  To  regard  it  as  absolute  or  ever- 
lasting truth  is  to  violate  the  very  spirit  of 
Mao  Tse-tung  Thought  itself. 
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THE    PROBLEM    OF    NONRESPONSE 
IN   COMPLEX     SURVEYS 


Dr.  T.  K.  Mak 


In  complex  surveys  and  censuses,  it  is 
not  uncommon  that  some  individuals  refuse 
to  co-operate  with  the  interviewers.  The  pro- 
blem is  particularly  serious  when  the  inter- 
viewees are  requested  to  disclose  certain 
personal  information,  or  when  the  questions 
being  asked,  touch  on  behavior  that  is  sen- 
sitive in  nature  and  may  have  social  stigma 
attached  to  it.  In  such  cases,  non response 
rate  is  likely  to  be  high  and  one  should  nor- 
mally expect  that  there  are  some  respon- 
dents who  give  false  information  deliberately. 
With  surveys  designed  to  measure  abortions 
in  the  United  States,  it  was  found  that 
direct  questioning  had  resulted  in  very  low 
response  rate.  Furthermore,  if  the  factor  of 
giving  false  answers  is  ignored,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  some  conclusions  based  on  the 
collected  data  are  inaccurate. 

Statisticians  have  realized  for  some- 
time the  importance  of  developing  means  of 
coping  with  these  difficulties.  Warner* 
devised  an  ingenious,  though  simple,  method 
of  resolving  these  difficulties  commonly 
encountered  in  practice.  To  illustrate  his 
method  of  "randomized  response",  let  us 
consider  the  estimation  of  the  proportion 
of   students    P    who    has    gambled    before. 


Instead  of  being  asked  directly  whether  they 
have  gambled  before,  the  students  are  only 
requested  to  choose  randomly  one  of  the 
following  statements: 

(1)  I  have  gambled  before 

(2)  I  have  never  gambled  before, 
and  to  reply  (say  "yes"  or  "no")  to  the 
chosen  statement  which  is  not  revealed  to 
the  interviewer  (for  instance,  they  may 
choose  a  card  at  random  from  a  deck  of 
cards  some  of  which  have  (1)  printed  on  it 
and  the  rest  have  (2)).  In  this  way,  the  inter- 
viewer does  not  know  which  statement  the 
reply  refers  to  and  hence  privacy  is  pro- 
tected. Warner  showed  that  with  a  statistical 
technique  known  as  "maximum  likelihood", 
it  is  possible  to  estimate  P  without  any  bias 
(P  is  likely  to  be  underestimated  if  the 
question  "Have  you  ever  gambled  before?" 
is  asked  directly)  provided  that  the  students 
respond  according  to  the  given  instructions. 
A  special  feature  of  this  method  is  that  in 
assessing  the  proportion  of  the  population 
possessing  certain  sensitive  characteristics, 
we  do  not  have  to  know  about  the  status  of 
each  individual.  To  many  people,  except 
those  who  have  done  some  readings  in  stati- 
stics   before,    this    is    somewhat    hard    to 
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imagine  —  how  can  we  assess  the  "overall" 
without  first  knowing  exactly  what  happens 
to  the  individuals?  It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
present  article  to  demonstrate,  without 
employing  rigorous  statistical  argument,  that 
this  is  indeed  possible. 

Since  this  article  is  written  for  the  general 
reader  who  may  not  appreciate  a  strictly 
statistical  argument  like  that  of  the  "maxi- 
mum likelihood",  we  shall  depart  from 
Warner's  original  method  and  look  at  a  dif- 
ferent method  that  would  also  serve  both  of 
the  purposes  of  protecting  personal  privacy 
and  allowing  unbiased  estimation. 

Now  suppose  that  in  the  interview,  the 
student  was  asked  to  toss  a  fair  coin  while 
the  interviewer  was  some  distance  away  and 
was  unable  to  see  which  side  faces  up.  The 
respondent     was      instructed     to     respond 
according  to  the  following  rule:  if  a  head  is 
observed,    say   "yes",   whereas   if  a  tail    is 
obtained,  reply  faithfully  to  the  statement 
"I  have  gambled  before".  Thus  a  "yes"  may 
not  mean  that  the  student  actually  has  gam- 
bled before  as  the  "yes"  may  be  a  response 
to  the  observation  of  a  head.  In  this  way  the 
student  would  not  feel  embarassed  in  the 
interview.     Suppose     a     large     number     of 
students,  say  1000,  were  interviewed  and  the 
number  of  "yes'"s,  say  600,  were  recorded. 
Thus  60  per  cent  of  the  time  we  obtained 
"yes".  Since  the  coin  used  was  a  fair  coin, 
we  would   expect  that   50   per  cent  of  the 
time  we  recorded  a  "yes"  that  resulted  from 
observing  a  head.  This  suggests  that  we  have 
to  subtract  this  50  per  cent  from  the  60  per 
cent  to  obtain  10  per  cent  and  conclude  that 
10  per  cent  of  the  time  we  recorded  a  "yes" 
that  resulted  from  replying  to  the  statement. 
However   the    percentage   is   relative  to  the 
total  number  of  students  interviewed  (1000), 
including  those  who  had  not  replied  to  the 
statement  (because  a  head  was  observed).  We 
are   interested   in   the  proportion  who  gives 
"yes"  in  replying  to  the  statement.  Since  we 


would  expect  that  only  50  per  cent  of  the 
respondents  replied  to  the  statement 
(because  of  observing  a  tail),  a  natural 
estimate  would  be  10  out  of  50,  giving  a 
final  estimate  of  20  per  cent. 

At  this  point,  the  reader  has  probably 
realized  that  a  "no"  response  would  defini- 
tely prove  that  the  student  has  never  gam- 
bled before.  The  students  may  therefore 
have  the  tendency  not  to  react  according  to 
the  instruction  but  always  give  a  "no"  to  the 
interviewers  and  hence  bias  the  final  result. 
This  can  be  easily  avoided  if  we,  instead  of 
using  a  coin,  ask  th  respondents  to  roll  a  die 
and  report  "yes"  if  the  number  1  or  2  is 
observed,  report  "no"  if  3  or  4  is  observed 
and  reply  to  the  statement  otherwise.  The 
argument  goes  very  much  the  same  as 
before. 

Since  Warner's  randomized  response 
was  proposed,  much  research  has  been  done, 
mostly  in  the  direction  of  searching  for 
statistically  "efficient"  methods  (with  grea- 
ter accuracy).  The  method  discussed  here  is 
by  no  means  the  best  one.  The  sole  purpose 
is  to  demonstrate  the  idea  underlying  the 
method  ot  "randomized  response"  and  thus 
remove  possible  suspicion  that  any  non- 
statisticians  have  about  the  method,  and 
hence  obtain  better  co-operation  from  them. 


*S.      WARNER     (1965),    Journal    of    the 
American      Statistical     Association,      V60. 
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Challenge  of  yesterday  :  The  heyday  of 
Hong  Kong  trade    unionism,  the  1920' s 


A  common  observation  made  ot  the 
local  labour  movement  is  that  trade  unions 
in  Hong  Kong  are  weak  and  docile,  incapable 
of  waging  any  effective  challenge  to  the 
employers.  (England  and  Rear,  1975)  In 
trying  to  explain  the  low  profile  of  unions, 
it  has  been  claimed,  among  other  reasons, 
that  Hong  Kong  lacks  a  tradition  of  trade 
union  organization  and  that  its  people  are 
alien  to  the  unionized  form  of  collective 
action. 

In  retrospect,  however,  the  labour 
history  of  Hong  Kong  is  not  as  uneventful 
as  many  would  have  thought.  Instead,  as 
early  as  in  the  1920's,  unions  in  Hong  Kong 
were  already  in  the  highlight  in  the  arena  of 
sociopolitical  actions,  organising  a  series  of 
economy-wide  strikes  which  threatened  to 
paralyse  the  community  and  bring  its 
activities  to  a  stand-still. 

Thus,  the  General  Strikes  of  the 
1920's  may  be  seen  as  a  form  of  union 
challenge  in  manifestation.  This  outburst  of 
trade  union  power  nonetheless,  need  to  be 
interpreted  in  the  politico-historical  context 
of    Hong    Kong    and    China    at  that  time. 


Mr.  S.H.Ng 


Around  the  turn  into  the  1920's  in 
China,  the  May  Fourth  Movement  erupted 
and  precipitated  a  flood  of  industrial  and 
intellectual  unrests  including  strikes  and 
student  demonstrations.  On  4th  May  1919, 
students  demonstrated  in  a  mass  rally  against 
the  treatment  of  China  by  the  Great  Powers 
at  the  Versailles  Conference  at  the  end  of 
the  First  World  War.  This  action  was  soon 
echoed  by  large-scale  workers'  protests, 
representing  sentiments  which  were  partly 
politico-nationalistic  and  partly  in  response 
to  the  economic  vicissitudes  felt  from  the 
early  industrialization  efforts  under  foreign 
capital  in  the  treaty  parts  and  other  parts  of 
China.  In  1920,  some  9,000  mechanic 
members  of  the  Chinese  Engineers  Institute 
took  a  brief  strike  and  succeeded  to  win 
significant  wage  increases.  The  victory  set  an 
example  which  encouraged  the  foundation 
of  other  new  unions  throughout  South 
China. 

The  first  test  of  strength  came  shortly 
afterwards  in  the  General  Strike  of  1922, 
when  the  seamen  were  at  loggerhead  with 
the  ship-owners,  mostly  expatriate,  and  the 
workers  from  other  trades  were  to  call  to 
arm  in  sympathetic  strike.  The  strife  coerced 
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employers  into  substantial  concession  by  the 
shipping  employers  to  most  of  the  seamen's 
demands.  The  success  of  this  struggle  not 
merely  elevated  the  Chinese  Seamen's  Union 
to  the  realm  of  power  and  glory  but  also 
provided  the  China-Hong  Kong  labor  move- 
ment a  powerful  impeteus.  Thus  witnessed 
then  was  the  formation  of  the  Hong  Kong 
Federation  of  Labour  from  over  seventy 
unions,  of  which  the  Chinese  Seamen's 
Union  formed  the  most  powerful  arm.  Over 
the  Mainland,  the  Chinese  labour  movement 
also  rose  to  a  new  zenith.  In  the  early  1920's 
the  newly  formed  Nationalist  Government 
under  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  in  Canton  sought 
active  unison  with  their  trade  union  ally. 
Reaction  to  the  presence  of  foreign 
capitalism  became  a  transcending  and 
unifying  theme;  both  the  party  and  the 
labour  movement  became  overtly  socialist 
and  antiforeign  in  orientation  and 
sentiments.  A  National  Labour  Conference 
convened  in  Canton  in  May  1925,  with 
delegates  representing  some  570,000 
organized  workers.  An  All-China  Labour 
Federation  was  formed,  establishing  subse- 
quently links  with  the  Red  International  of 
Labour  Unions.  By  1926,  there  were  180 
labour  unions  in  Canton,  split  largely 
between  two  labour  federations,  the  right- 
wing  Kwantung  Provincial  Federation  of 
Labour  Unions  and  the  left-wing  Labour 
Congress.  Union  membership  in  Canton 
recorded  a  level  of  almost  300,000. 

This  euphoria  of  trade  unionism  soon 
erupted  into  the  General  Strike  in  1925,  the 
second  one  in  the  trade  union  history  of 
Hong  Kong.  Hong  Kong  offered  the  arena 
for  initiating  actions  partly  because  of  its 
symbolic  connotation  of  foreign  capitalism 
-  the  principal  target  of  this  trade  union 
crusade.  Spearheaded  by  the  Chinese 
Seamen's  Union  and  the  General  Labour 
Association  of  Hong  Kong,  the  strikers 
adopted  an  overtly  political  posture,  with 
demands  covering  both  economistic  (such  as 
those  for  a  package  labour  deal  comprising 


an  eight-hour  day,  workers'  insurance,  a 
minimum  wage  and  collective  bargaining)  as 
well  as  non-economistic  ones  (including 
complete  freedom  of  speech,  association  and 
publication  in  Hong  Kong,  equality  of 
treatment  for  Chinese  with  foreigners, 
extension  of  the  franchise  to  Chinese  in  the 
same  terms  as  enjoyed  by  foreigners). 
Militancy  rose  to  a  new  height  when  the 
strikers'  Mainland  colleagues  and 
compatriots  declared  a  general  boycott  in 
resonance  with  similar  offensive  in  Hong 
Kong.  The  'Canton-Hong  Kong  Strike 
Boycott'  was  traumatic  in  terms  of  its 
geo-political  scale  as  well  as  the  cripplinc 
disruptions  it  inflicted  upon  the  affectec 
economies.  However,  in  contrast  to  the  First 
General  Strike  of  1922,  the  entrenched 
tussle  gave  the  embattled  workers  no  lever- 
age at  all  in  view  of  their  demands.  The 
strike-boycott  persisted  until  late  1926, 
lapsing  into  an  abortive  challenge  whose 
substantial  effects  were  virtually  nothing  but 
to  provde  a  subsequent  reaction  of  conver- 
satism     in    both     Hong    Kong    and    China. 

In    Hong    Kong,    the    General    Labour 
Association    was    hen.ce    declared    unlawful 
under   the   Emergency    Regulations   and  the 
Chinese    Seamen's    Union    under    the    new 
Societies  Ordinance,  both  in  1927,  the  year 
which    also    saw    the    introduction    of    the 
Illegal     Strikes    and     Lock-outs    Ordinance, 
based  upon  the  conservative  Trade  Disputes 
and  Trade  Unions  Act,   1927,  of  U.K.,  and 
designed  to  'suppress  the  illegal  activities  of 
unions  rather  than  to  encourage  their  legal 
ones'.   Over  the   Mainland,   the    Nationalists 
succeeded  in  consolidating  their  conservative 
power  base  in  the  Canton  Government  and 
started  to  curb  the  union  ring.  In  September, 
the   Political  Council   of  Canton  decided  to 
terminate  the  boycott  of  Hong  Kong,  after 
an    earlier    resolution    on    dispute    settling 
regulations  which  forbade  the  use  of  arms  by 
workers.    In    1927,    the    Communists    were 
expelled  from  the  Nationalist  Party,  epitomi- 
zing the  open  schism  between  the  left  and 
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the  right  -  a  theme  which  was  since  to 
dominate  the  principal  profile  of  the  Hong 
Kong  union  history  up-to-date.  In  1927, 
union  perogative  in  China  sank  to  an  ebb 
with  the  closing  of  the  Shanghai  General 
Labour  Federation.  Unions,  where  they  were 
tolerated,  became  generally  regimented  and 
subordinate  to  the  directive  of  the  Nation- 
alist Government. 


DISCUSSIONS 


It  can  be  said  that  the  movement 
transcending  these  two  General  Strikes  - 
virtually  the  only  two  general  strikes  in  the 
history  of  Hong  Kong  save  the  1967  insur- 
gency —  engenders  elements  of  a  "revolu- 
tionary" class  sentiment  (consciousness). 
The  situation  probably  corresponds  to  the 
four  definitive  criteria  listed  by  Michael 
Mann  of  what  constitute  the  revolutionary 
consciousness  of  the  working  class:  "Firstly, 
class  identity  -  the  definition  of  one- 
self as  working-class,  Secondly  comes 

class  opposition  -  the  perception  that  the 
capitalist  and  his  agents  constitute  an  endur- 
ing   opponent    to    oneself Thirdly    is 

class  totality  -  the  acceptance  of  the  two 
previous  elements  as  the  defining  char 
acteristics  of  (a)  one's  total  social  situation 
and  (b)  the  whole  society  in  which  one 
lives.  Finally  comes  the  conception  of  an 
alternative  society,  a  goal  towards  which  one 
moves  through  the  struggle  with  the 
opponent"  (Mann,  1973,  p.  13).  The  trade 
union  movement  of  the  1920's  was  clearly 
enmeshed  in  that  fundamentalist  alliance 
between  the  workers,  students  and  intellec- 
tuals, whose  revolutionary  spirit  was  a  mix- 
ture of  anti-capitalist  and  anti-foreign  senti- 
ments. The  societal  model  that  the  political 
cult  of  Dr.  Sun  Yat  San  and  the  May  Fourth 
Movement  inculcate  represents  to  them  a 
plausible  yet  alternate  image  of  a  new  social 
order;  an  allusion  in  sharp  dialectics  to  the 


vicissitudes  of  1920  China  which  found 
herself  still  much  a  captive  of  foreign  capital 
and  indigenous  traditional  institutions  in 
spite  of  the  Revolution  of  1911.  Thus,  the 
General  Strikes  seemingly  bore  features 
reminiscent  of  the  explosion  of  the  pro- 
letariat revolutionary  consciousness:  there 
was,  for  instance,  "the  translation  of  specific 
industrial  demands  into  general,  political 
demands",  as  in  the  event  of  the  1905  strike 
in  Russia  (Mann,  p. 47);  secondly,  it  cut 
across  the  sectional  boundaries  of  different 
occupations  and  industries  —  working  class 
consciousness     and      power     were     to     be 

experienced  in  a  very  concrete  way  "through 
the  experience  of  solidarity  with  other 
workers"  (Mann,  p.47);  thirdly,  the  protest 
actions  were  genuinely  antagonistic  towards 
capitalism.  Though  without  a  manifest 
radical  intent  to  seek  primary  ruptures,  the 
vision  that  Sun's  celebrated  "Three  People's 
Principles"  exemplified  was  ostensibly 
socialist  in  posture. 

Nevertheless,  this  brief  explosion  of 
concerted  union  consciousness  and  action,  if 
viewed  today,  looks  merely  the  challenge  of 
yesterday.  The  present  state  of  trade 
unionism  in  Hong  Kong  is  hardly  symptoma- 
tic of  any  continuities  from  the  nostalgia  of 
the  1920's.  But,  why? 

A  stereotype  explanation  for  the 
failure  of  the  unions  to  sustain  its  conscious- 
ness beyond  the  1920's  nor  to  recover  it 
ever  since  is  the  isolation  of  the  vanguard 
leadership  of  this  early  labour  movement 
from  the  masses  of  the  workers  at  the  grass- 
root  level.  Trade  unionism  was  obsessed  with 
the  political  struggle  against  imperiallism 
and  capitalism  and  the  leaders  of  most 
unions  where  ideologue/doctrinal  politicians 
rather  than  bona-fide  members  of  the 
particular  trades  which  the  unions 
perportedly  represented.  To  the  extent  that 
economic  amelioration  in  the  workers' 
interest  was  frequently  subordinated  to 
revolutionary  nationalism  and  the  funds  of 
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unions  were  diverted  towards  political 
operations,  the  movement  because  a 
fictitious  mirage  super-imposed  from  above, 
rather  than  evolving  from  a  firm  foundation 
of  established  rank-and-file  support. 
Solidarity  was  hence  in  fact  illusionary  and 
never  total. 

This  line  of  contention,  while  finding 
favour  among  the  official  stance  of  interpret- 
ation   which    is    biased    towards    the    "job- 
consciousness"  British  model  of  trade  union 
conception  (Butters,  1939),  seems  to  make 
the    implicit    assumption    that   the    labour 
movement  of  the  1920's  was  as  alien  as  the 
presence  of  western  capitalism  to  the  grass- 
root  members  of  the  working  force  in  Hong 
Kong.   However,  the  advent  and  the  totality 
that    pervaded   the   workers'   actions  during 
these  General  Strikes,  as  well  as  the  duration 
over  which  the  strife  was  extended,  make  it 
difficult  to  deny  the  cohesion  and  commit- 
ment   of   the   worker-union    front.    On    the 
contrary,  there  seems  little  ground  to  doubt 
the  solidarity  of  such  vanguard  occupations 
as  the  seamen  and  the  mechanics/engineering 
workers,    granted    their   earlier   successes   in 
1920    and     1922    in    wrestling    substantial 
economistic  gains  from  their  employers.  The 
concern  of  the  unions  to  improve  work  and 
employment    conditions    was  therefore   not 
imperceptible;  in  any  event  it  was  consistent 
with     the     broader     ideological     campaign 
against  capitalism  and  imperialism,  in  which 
industrial    poverty    was  seen   to   be   rooted. 

Thus,  we  may  need  to  seek  other 
factors  to  account  for  the  temporary  nature 
of  union  consciousness  in  the  1920's.  The 
first  is  the  structural  shifts  in  the 
occupational  systems  that  have  occurred 
between  then  and  today.  The  vanguards  of 
the  1920's  movement,  including  the  seamen 
and  the  mechanics  employed  in  shipyards 
and  public  utilities,  were  almost  able  to 
monopolize  all  the  strategic  sectors  of  the 
then  maritime-oriented  economy  of  Hong 
Kong.    By    contrast,  these   occupations  can 


now  hardly  claim  the  same  degree  of  salience 
vis-a-vis  the  much  more  industrialized 
economy  today.  Unions  have  so  far  met  with 
little  success  in  organizing  workers  in  such 
new  yet  key  manufacturing  industries  as 
electronics,  garment-making,  plastics. 

Secondly,  one  needs  to  concede  that 
the  actions  of  the  1920's  do  not  constitute  a 
union  movement  specific  to  Hong  Kong  per 
excellence.  Instead,  it  may  be  true  to  some 
degree  to  describe  the  movement  more  pro- 
perly as  a  movement  in  China  that  just 
embraced  Hong  Kong  within  its  entity. 
Given  the  socio-political  situation  of  that 
time,  this  propinquity  is  not  the  least 
unnatural.  Indeed,  it  has  been  mentioned 
earlier  that  this  party-union  revolutionary 
movement  in  Mainland  China  soon  bred  its 
own  internal  dialectics  in  1926  that  was  to 
stall  the  vitality  of  Chinese  trade  unionism. 
The  political  schism,  together  with  another 
exogenous  development  in  the  Sino-Japanese 
hostilities  during  the  Second  World  War, 
compromised  further  the  prospect  of  growth 
of  any  bona-file  workers'  movement  in  Hong 
Kong. 

But  why  there  was  no  re-discovery  by 
the  unions  of  their  once-exalted 
consciousness,  which  seems  lost  permanently 
into  the  years  of  the  twenties  —  not  so  even 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  the  Second 
World  War  and  the  1949  Revolution  which 
seems  to  settle  the  Nationalist-Communist 
feud  in  favour  of  the  latter?  A  large  part  of 
the  answer  seems  to  rest  with  the  develop- 
ment of  what  may  be  called  "anti- 
revoluntary  conservatism"  in  Hong  Kong. 
The  reactions  take  several  forms  and  again, 
the  General  Strikes  appear  to  have  provided 
a  crucial  bench-mark.  In  response  to  this 
challenge  of  the  workers,  western  employers 
started  to  pay  greater  attention  to  employ- 
ment and  industrial  relations,  many 
establishing  personnel  departments.  In  1945, 
the  Hong  Kong  General  Chamber  of 
Commerce  set  up  a  sub-committee  on  these 
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matters  which  was  to  become  the  Employers 
Federation  of  Hong  Kong  in  1948.  These 
changes,  in  attitude  as  well  in  substance, 
helped  to  ameliorate  the  vicissitudes  of 
western  capitalism  as  a  basis  for  generating 
an  alienative  condition  among  the  workers. 
Second,  the  1926  crisis  led  the  Hong  Kong. 
Government  to  start  constructing  a  legalistic- 
institutional   framework   with   the   objective 

of  containing  an  otherwise  overtly  political 
and  fundamentalist  labour  movement  of  2 
"China"  identity,  but  instead  nurturing  z 
so-called  indigenous  trade  unionism  of  the 
Anglo-American  model.  Thus,  promulgated 
in  1927  the  restrictive  Illegal  Strikes  and 
Lock-outs  Ordinance  which  effectively 
banned  any  political  strikes  (i.e.  any  such 
strike  which  was  designed  or  calculated  to 
coerce  the  Hong  Kong  Government  by 
inflicting  hardship  upon  the  community) 
in  1948  the  Trade  Unions  and  Trade 
Disputes  Ordinance  which  was  to  legalize 
trade  unions  and  their  activities  -  with 
certain  rights  conferred  as  well  as  obligations 
described. 

Notwithstanding     these     paternalistic 
efforts   by   the   Hong   Kong  Government  tc 
promote    "responsible    trade    unionism"    as 
such,    unionism    remains   on   a   low   profile: 
little  solidarity   has  been  displayed  among 
the  workers  for  collective  organisation  and 
action.    Apparently,    in    answering    to    this 
question    "anti-revolutionary    conservatism" 
is    again    depictable    as    an   attitude   which 
seems  to   have   pervaded   the  contemporary 
working  class  -  if  any  such  viable  class  exists 
in     Hong     Kong    at    all.    The    well-known 
"refugee  mentality"  of  those  who  fled  to 
Hong  Kong  as  the  victims  rather  than  the 
beneficiaries    of   a    half-century's    epoch    of 
politico-social   revolution   is,  for  instance,  a 
cardinal     reflection     of    this     conservatism 
which    is   presumably   antipathetic   towards 
unionism       as       well.      The      conservatism 
"exploded"   into  a  "counter-revolutionary" 
consciousness  in  the  1967  civil  disturbances 


when  an  overhelming  majority  of  the 
community  (which  could  hardly  exclude  the 
workers)  drew  themselves  behind  the 
Government  in  polarization  to  a  highly 
politicized  front  of  the  left-wing  union 
militants.  Save  during  the  brief  outburst  of 
1967  -  which  itself  was  much  an  extraneous 
import  from  the  Cultural  Revolution  in 
China  -  conversatism  could  even  be  said  to 
have  overpowered  the  workers'  vanguards  of 
the  1920's  as  well.  The  revolutionary/anti- 
capitalistic   rhetoric   has  almost  disappeared 

sntirely  from  the  seamen,  albeit  still  the 
-nost  effectively  organised  occupational 
group  in  Hong  Kong.  Their  unions  today 
function  more  like  "mutual-aid"  friendly 
societies  just  indulged  mildly  in  industry- 
wide wage-determination.  The  engineering 
mechanics,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shrunk 
to  a  much  docile  position;  the  Chinese 
Engineers  Institute,  for  instance,  having 
retreated  to  a  token  union  with  only  11C 
members,  as  at  1976-77. 


CONCLUSION 


This  brings  us  to  the  conclusion.  The 
hey-day   of  trade   unionism    in   Hong  Kong, 
epitomized   in   the   revolutionary  conscious- 
ness of  the  General  Strikes  that  spanned  over 
the   1920's,  appears  the  challenge  of  yester- 
day   that    has    not    re-emerged    ever    since. 
Echoing  Kerr's  "convergence"  thesis,  (Kerr, 
et.al.,  1973)  the  Hong  Kong  case  therefore 
exemplifies     the     disenchantment     of     the 
workers  with   these   ideological   and  revolu- 
tionary issues  that  were  once  paramount  in 
the    1920's.  Disenchantment  and  conserva- 
stism  in  this  case  arise  as  a  reaction  to  the 
vicissitudes    of   a    protracted    and    excessive 
process   of   revolutionary   debacle   that  has 
haunted  China  since  the  turn  into  the  20th 
century;  just   as  the   revolutionary  workinc 
class  consciousness  is  said  to  be  a  reaction  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  capitalism.  While  one  may 
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predict  with  optimistism  that  radical  class 
consciousness  expands  among  the  workers  in 
a  cumulative  process  -  "a  steady  learning 
process  by  the  workers,  and  short-term 
cycles  of  conflict  emergence  and  resolution" 
(Mann,  p. 47),  -  one  should  also  take  note 
that  the  contrary  may  operate  instead.  The 
revolutionary  zeal  tends  to  subside  and 
dampen,  with  its  consciousness  turned  into  a 


plightful  dillusion  if  that  Utopia  post 
evaluation  model  is  always  nothing  but 
visionary,  when  what  is  experienced  is 
instead  an  alienating  and  endless  series  of 
trauma  and  dislocation.  Clearly,  the 
dialectic  process  can  apply  not  only  to 
capitalism  but  also  to  revolution  in  giving 
rise  to  reactionary  forces  antithetical  to  its 
cause. 
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Impressions  of  a  new   lecturer  on  the 


attitudes  and  behaviour  of  Hong  Kong 
University  students 


Dr.  D.  G.  Race 


It  should  be  emphasised  at  the  outset 
that  what  follows  in  this  article  constitutes  a 
series  of  impressions  of  the  way  students 
behave  and  are  treated  in  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong,  contrasted  with  the  author's 
experiences,  as  student  and  academic,  in  a 
number  of  English  Universities.  Appeals  to 
carefully  collected  empirical  evidence,  if  any 
existed,  might  well  reveal  many  of  these 
impressions  to  be  ill-founded  as,  possibly, 
will  further  experiences  at  H.K.U.  Neverthe- 
less first  impressions  occasionally  contain 
insights  unrecognised  by  those  who  have 
grown  used  to  a  system,  and  thus  it  is  hoped 
that  some  value  will  emerge  from  a  record 
of  the  impact  on  this  writer  of  his  first  nine 
months  as  a  lecturer. 

As  well,  of  course,  as  being  con- 
ditioned by  subjective  reaction  to  the 
experience  of  England,  the  views  presented 
here  are  unlikely  to  present  a  clear  and  well 
ordered  set  of  logical  arguments  leading  to  a 
specific  conclusion,  nor  even  give  many  clues 
to  the  relative  importance  of  each  impres- 
sion. Instead,  the  article  will  consist  of  a  set 
of  somewhat  random  opinions,  which  the 
writer  hopes  can  be  taken  up  by  readers  with 
a  greater  knowledge  and  perspective  of  Hong 
Kong  University  so  as  to  sort  the  important 
from  the  trivial  and  the  accurate  from  the 
inaccurate.  Let  us  start  with  the  most 
obvious,  at  least  to  a  newly  arrived  teacher 


anxious  to  meet  students. 


The  staff/student  gap 

Only  a  somewhat  blinkered  defender  of  the 
English    University    system    would    pretend 
that  there    is   no  "social  distance"  between 
staff  and  students  in  English  Universities.  In 
comparison    to    Hong    Kong,    however,    the 
"gap"  in  England  seems  to  be  much  smaller. 
This  may,  of  course,  relate  to  the  language 
and  cultural  differences  between  an  expatri- 
ate lecturer  and  a  group  of  Chinese  students 
but    it    does    seem    as    if    H.K.U.    maintains 
a  stronger  sense  of  the  "teachers"  and  the 
"taught",      with      an       inbuilt      sense      of 
superiority  for  the  former  and  the  need  to 
maintain  very  separate  existences  betwen  the 
two.    Physical    facilities    may   contribute   to 
this  -  there  are  few  common  meeting  places 
in  H.K.U.  to  parallel  the  communal  cafeteria 
or  canteen  facilities  found  in  the  U.K.;  few 
departments   have   the  space   for   "common 
rooms"  shared  by  staff  and  students  alike. 
Even    if  such   places  existed,  however,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  "gap"  would  decrease. 
Many   explanations  could   be  given  for  this 
phenomenon,   including  some  which  would 
justify  it  as  being  beneficial  to  students.  This 
writer  would  suggest  the   influence   of  one 
factor,   which   deserves   consideration   as   an 
issue  in  its  own  right  -  the  competitiveness 
of  H.K.U.  students. 
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Competitiveness  of  students 

It  is  a  matter  of  common  observation,  not 
confined  to  these  personal  impressions,  that 
the  excess  of  demand  over  supply  in  higher 
education    in    Hong   Kong   produces   intense 
competition     for     university    places.     It    is 
scarcely    surprising,    then,    that    those    who 
succeed    in    clearing    the    first    competitive 
hurdle   i.e.   our  students,  should  carry  with 
them    into    university    life   the   same   set   of 
attitudes  towards  relative  success  that  they 
needed  to  jump  that  hurdle.  Why  this  should 
affect  the  staff-student-"gap"  seems  to  relate 
to    the   form    of    teaching   used   in   schools, 
with  its  strong  emphasis  on  rote  learning  and 
large    class    teaching.    This,    in    turn,    leads 
students  to  expect,  and  even  desire,  similar 
"force   feeding"    at    university    so    that  the 
hard    working    "memorizers"    can    continue 
to   be  top  of  the  competitive   heap.  Other 
methods  of  university  teaching;  the  seminar, 
the  tutorial,  where  students  are  expected  to 
have   a)  read  a  certain  amount  beforehand, 
and   b)   sorted   their   readings   and   thoughts 
into   a  coherent  form  to  participate  in  dis- 
cussion, prove  much  less  popular.  Here  those 
who  succeeded  by  memory  may  not  perform 
as    well.    Here    too,    the    physical    distance 
between    the    lecturer    and    the    student    is 
reduced;    the    lecturer   can    begin    to    know 
individual  students,  rather  than  a  sea  of  faces 
in  a  lecture  room.  Yet  this  does  not  seem  to 
be    desired,    which    probably     reflects    the 
relative   power   of  the  "memorizers"  in  the 
total  student  body.  Student  pressure,  there- 
fore,   serves    to    maintain    the    staff-student 
"gap",  because  if  the  "rules"  are  the  same  as 
at   school,    success    in    competition    can    be 
continued. 

Emphasis  on  careers 

The  third  aspect  of  student  behaviour  which 
has  struck  this  writer  most  strongly  is  the 
excessive  concern  for  what  happens  after  the 
university  experience,  rather  than  the 
university  experience  itself.  Again,  only  a 
fool  would  argue  that  English  university 
students  are  not  interested  in  their  future 
careers,  and  there  is  some  evidence  of  a 
move     towards     more     vocational     choices 


being  made  by  under-graduates  as  unemploy- 
ment in  England  increases.  Nevertheless  it 
still  seems  a  criticism  of  the  way  in  which 
students  here  approach  their  choice  of 
degree,  to  say  that  the  overwhelming 
impression  is  that  a  choice  of,  say,  psy- 
chology is  not  made  because  of  a  desire  to 
improve  knowledge  of  psychology,  or 
because  of  an  interest  in  human  behaviour, 
but  because  of  an  intention  to  become  a 
psychologist.  Speaking  from  a  department 
which  provides  a  professional  qualification 
itself  does  not  provide  a  particularly  sound 
base  for  such  criticism,  but  since  this  is  a 
personal  article  that  particular  argument  can 
be  ignored.  The  point  seems  to  be  that  there 
is  no  real  evidence,  at  least  in  the  social 
sciences,  of  graduates  in  vocational  subjects 
achieving  greater  rewards  or  better  job 
positions  any  sooner  than  other  social 
science  graduates.  The  demand  for  graduates 
in  general  is  so  much  higher  in  Hong  Kong 
than  the  U.K.  that  students  can  really  afford 
to  turn  to  subjects  which  interest  them,  and 
in  which  they  are  prepared  to  stretch  their 
minds  a  little,  without  seriously  affecting 
their  employment  prospects.  Yet  the  trend 
seems    to    be    in    the    opposite    direction. 

Conclusion 

Lest  it  be  thought  that  this  article  is  in- 
tended as  a  total  condemnation  of  student 
attitudes  and  behaviour  at  H.K.U.,  let  it 
conclude  on  a  more  optimistic  note.  In 
comparison  with  their  U.K.  counterparts, 
Hong  Kong  students,  in  this  writer's  view, 
work  a  lot  harder.  The  problem  is  that  sheer 
hard  work  does  not  an  undergraduate  make. 
If  all  the  effort  directed  by  students  could 
be  channelled  towards  thinking,  rather  than 
soaking  up  information,  the  prospects  would 
be  good  indeed.  It  may  be  that  it  is  we,  as 
academic  staff,  who  have  to  make  the  effort 
to  persuade  students  to  escape  from  the 
confines  of  the  school-university-job  conve- 
yor belt.  Or,  to  end  on  the  same  diffident 
note  with  which  this  article  began,  it  may  be 
that  this  writer  is  all  wrong  about  what 
universities  and  university  students  should 
really  be.  First  impressions  have  presented 
no  evidence  for  the  latter  view,  but  perhaps 
reactions  to  this  article  might. 
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The  Ratification  of  SALT  II 


Mr.  E.  V.    Roberts 


War    has    always    been    a    dangerous 
exercise  as  a  means  of  solving  the  differences 
that  exist  between  states.  In  the  First  World 
War  it  is  estimated  that  ten  million  combat- 
ants and  civilians  were  killed.  Only  twenty 
years  later  the  Second  World  War  broke  out 
and   realized    in  its  wake  fifty  million  dead 
and,  in  1945,  ushered  in  the  atomic  era  with 
the  dropping  of  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  However,  the  losses  incurred 
in   human  life  and  destruction  prior  to  the 
deployment  of  modern  armaments  pale  into 
insignificance  when  compared  with  the  cap- 
acity of  the  growing  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
two  great  superpowers:  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

With  the  changing  nature  of  military 
capability,  purely  military  definitions  of 
strategy  are  now  obsolescent  as  Liddell 
Hart's  comment,  now  almost  universally 
accepted,  put  it:  "old  concepts  and  old 
definitions  of  strategy  have  become  not  only 
obsolete  but  nonsensical  with  the  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. ...to  aim  at  win- 
ning a  war,  to  take  victory  as  your  object,  is 
no  more  than  a  state  of  lunacy".1  The 
urgency  and  immediacy  of  the  conflicting 
aspirations  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  USA 
through  >ut  the  post-war  era  forced  a  radical 
appraisal  of  the  management  of  nuclear 
weapons  as  a  foreign  policy  tool. 


Until  1956  the  Soviet  Union  accepted 
the  "inevitability  of  war"  thesis  and  the 
USA,  with  its  virtual  monopoly  of  nuclear 
delivery  systems,  could  still  think  in  terms  of 
a  "massive  retaliation"  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  should  it  be  deemed  necessary.  As 
both  sides  began  in  the  middle  and  late 
1950s  to  develop  and  deploy  more  sophis- 
ticated nuclear  delivery  systems  it  became 
obvious  that  some  form  of  dialogue  to  mini- 
mize the  danger  inherent  in  an  unrestrained 
arms  race  should  be  embarked  on. 


Indeed  the  international  climate 
nurtured  the  possibility  of  a  dialogue  with 
the  USSR,  where  the  Soviet  leaders 
prompted  by  Krushchev  and  fostered  under 
Brezhnev,  accepted  the  concept  that  com- 
petition with  the  USA  was  to  be  controlled 
and  some  cooperation  encouraged  if  the 
danger  0f  a  nuclear  holocaust  were  to  be 
avoided.  From  the  US  perspective,  detente, 
or  "the  management  of  relations  with  the 
growing  power  of  the  Soviet  Union"  rapidly 
gained  acceptance  in  academic,  political  and 
to  some  extent  military  circles.  The  formula 
of  deterrence  constituted  the  central 
concern  of  "nuclear  detente"2  in  the 
attempt    to   guarantee   mutual   security   and 
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regulate  relations  of  competition,  both 
political  and  military,  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Further  incentives  to  discuss  arms  control 
were  prompted  by  the  Cuban  Crisis  of 
October  1962,3  the  technological  break- 
throughs particularly  in  ICMBs4  and  ABMs; 
the  possibilities  of  nuclear  proliferation,  the 
economic  cost  of  an  arms  race  and  the 
increasing  willingness  of  the  two  sides  to 
compromise  rather  than  confront. 


The  Partial  Nuclear  Test  Ban  of  1963 
and  the  Limited  Non-Proliferation  Treaty  of 
1968  showed  the  possibility  of  agreement  in 
areas  where  mutual  interest  coincided  and 
where  the  deterrent  capability  and  therefore 
perceived  national  security  was  not 
challenged.  These  agreements,  peripheral  to 
the  central  military  power  equation, 
prompted  attempts  to  deal  with  more  funda- 
mental issues  particularly  that  of  the  ABM 
problem.  Both  sides  by  1969  were  on  the 
verge  of  deploying  those  systems  despite  the 
huge  costs  that  would  be  involved.  Neither 
side  could  afford  to  allow  the  other  to 
unilaterally  embark  on  an  ABM  system 
because  of  its  possible  effect  on  counter- 
force  capability.  Accordingly  the  USA,  led 
by  President  Nixon  and  particularly  Dr. 
Kissinger,  and  Mr.  Brezhnev  realized  and 
negotiated  upon  the  premise  that  some 
limitations  not  compromising  perceived 
national  security  would  be  mutually 
beneficial. 

Certain  considerations  were  central  to 
any  concessions  emanating  from  future 
agreements.  Firstly  there  was,  and  still  is,  the 
sheer  technical  difficulty  of  writing  an  agree- 
ment on  complex  and  constantly  evolving 
weapons  systems.  A  more  basic  obstacle,  still 
manifesting  itself,  was  the  political  and 
psychological  framework  in  which  the  two 
states  were  locked.  The  opposed  ideology 
and  competitive  nature  of  the  interna- 
tional political  relationship  were  a  source  of 
deep     mutual     mistrust.     It     was     in     this 


atmosphere  that  the  SALT  I  agreement  was 
negotiated  and  signed  in  1972. 5 

The  SALT  I  package  has  two  distinct 
parts,  both  of  which  remain  in  force  in  1979. 

1)  The  anti-ballistic  missile  treaty  of 
1972  which  now  limits  both  sides  to 
installing  ABM  systems  on  one  site 
apiece. 

2)  The  interim  agreement  on  strategic 
offensive  weapons,  valid  for  five  years 
but  abided  by  until  superceded  by 
SALT  II.  This  treaty  established  a 
"ceiling"  of  2347  launchers  for  the 
USSR  and  1710  for  the  United  States 
of  America. 

Reactions  to  the  SALT  I  treaty  were 
many  and  varied  ranging  from  those  who 
saw  it  as  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
reduction  of  tensions  and  a  new  accord  with 
the  Soviet  Union  to  those  who,  both  in  the 
USSR  and  the  USA,  perceived  the  treaty  as  a 
"sell  out"  to  the  other  side.  Zbigniew 
Brzezinski,  now  Assistant  to  the  President 
for  National  Security,  commented  in  a  more 
modest  analysis:  "In  essence  the  Moscow 
accords  represented  a  clear  short  term  gain 
for  the  Soviet  side,  and  a  short  term  gain  for 
the  American  side. ...On  the  political  plane 
the  agreements  involved  an  American 
acknowledgment  of  United  States  -  Soviet 
parity.. ..In  the  strategic  relationship  the 
agreement  had  the  effect  of  halting  the 
quantitative  momentum  of  the  Soviet 
deployment  while  leaving  open  the 
competition  in  its  qualitative  aspects,  where 
the  US  remain  clearly  superior;  in  the  long 
run,  however,  the  existing  Soviet  quanti- 
tative advantage  could  become  quite  signifi- 
cant if  the  qualitative  US  lead  is  erased". 
Against  this  Senator  Henry  Jackson  (D. 
Washington)  was  extremely  concerned  that 
the  US  should  reach  an  agreement  which 
allowed  an  apparent  Soviet  superiority  and 
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obtained  an  amendment  to  the  treaty  which 
called  upon  the  President  in  any  future 
treaty  on  offensive  nuclear  weapons  not  to 
limit  the  United  States  "to  levels  of  inter- 
continental forces  inferior  to  the  limits 
provided  for  the  Soviet  Union"'6 


SALT  I  as  an  interim  treaty  laid  the 
groundwork  for  negotiations  for  SALT  II. 
The  achievements  of  SALT  I,  both  in 
technical  and  political  terms,  were  subject  to 
intense  scrutiny  to  see  whether  it  achieved 
its  objectives.  These  objectives  were: 


It  is  arguable  whether  apart  from  the 
limitation   of  the  ABM  defence  any  of  the 
above    objectives    were    achieved    as    a   con- 
sequence of  the  SALT  I  treaty.  In  particular 
there  has  been  no  reduction  of  damage  likely 
to  be  suffered  in  war;  rather  has  there  been 
an    increased   capability   particularly   on  the 
Soviet      side.      Defence     expenditure     and 
weapon       procurement       combined       with 
qualitative    improvements    in    research    and 
development  have  reflected  a  large  increase 
in    defence    expenditure    over   the    last  few 
years  by  the  Soviet  Union,8  and  in  the  case 
of  the  United  States  the  number  of  deliver- 
able  warheads   has   increased   from  5600  in 
1972  to  9000  in  1978.9 
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Limitation  of  ABM  defence  of  both 
the  superpowers  to  negligible  pro- 
portions 

Institutionalized  relationship  between 
the  superpowers 

Reduction  of  the  risk  of  war  by 
promoting  strategic  stability 

Reduction  of  damage  likely  to  be 
suffered  from  war 


One  of  the  reasons  for  the  this  large 
increase  in  capability  was  attributable  to  the 
xjjaps  in  SALT  I  which  excluded  for  any 
consideration  certain  strategic  systems.  It 
placed  no  restraints  on  the  development  of 
new  technologies,  in  particular  on  the  testing 
and  deployment  of  MIRVs  and  on  the 
omission  of  any  limits  on  strategic  bombers. 
Within  the  agreed  limits  of  SALT  I  both 
sides  were  rapidly  building  up  their  forces 
as  witnessed  below: 


vi 


Reduction  of  the  burden  of  defence 
expenditure 

To  serve  as  diplomatic  annexe  to  the 
arms  race. 
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Fig.  1  Historical  Change  in  Launcher 
Strength  and  Warheads  (Included  are 
deployed  launchers,  not  those  under  cons- 
truction) 


1965  1968  1972 

US        USSR    US      USSR      US      USSR 
ICBM  854       262     1054     858        1054     1527 


Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the 
USA  and  USSR  regarding  the  establishment 
of  a  data  base  on  the  number  of  strategic 
offensive  arms. 

Selected  Document  No.  12,  SALT  Geneva. 
US  Department  of  State. 

1975  1978  1978 

US      USSR      US      USSR      UR     USSR 
1054     1618     1054     1400     1054     1398 


464 


656   121    656   500   656   784   656   950   656   950 


SLBM 

Long-range 
Bombers 

Total  2056      417     2255     1134     2165     2167 

Warheads-,      4270b     600b3900b    1300b    5600     2200 


783       155      545        155       455        140       432        135       348      150a       573        156 

2142     2537     2058     2500     2283     2504 
8500     2800     9000     4500 


a/        Since  1972  the  Soviet  Union  has  built  no  new  bombers,  but  some  former  tankers  were  included  in 
1978  bomber  total, 
b/        Estimates. 

Sources:  1965  from  "WORLD  ARMAMENTS  and  DISARMAMENT",  SIPRI  Yearbook,  1974;  1978  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Defense  Annual  Report,  Fiscal  Year,  1980;  intermediate  years  from  The  Military 
Balance  1978-79,  IISS.  These  sources  follow  somewhat  different  practices  in  counting. 


Although  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  pledged  themselves  to  the 
rapid  evolution  of  SALT  II,  technical, 
domestic  and  international  political  trends 
precluded  an  easy  executive  agreement.  The 
exaggerated  expectation  of  a  lessening  of 
competition  was  not  borne  out.  On  all  fronts 
it  seemed  as  if  worse  rather  than  better 
relationships  were  evolving. 

Firstly,  on  the  international  front,  the 
Middle  East  war  of  1973  and  the 
increasingly   more  aggressive  posture  of  the 


USSR  in  Asia,  Africa  and  the  Middle  East, 
increased  mutual  suspicion  of  political 
motives.  Secondly,  in  technical  relationships 
the  accelerated  nature  of  research  and 
development,  enhanced  the  feasibility  of  the 

cruise  missile1  ° ,  and  raised  the  new  generat- 
ion of  SLBMs  in  the  USA  balanced  by  the 
Backfire  bomber  and  a  whole  new 
generation  of  MIRVed  missiles  in  the 
USSR'  '  which,  in  term,  raised  fears  about 
each  others  military  intentions  and  nuclear 
stability.  Thirdly,  the  domestic  sphere  both 
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sides  were  beginning  to  have  doubts  about 
the  wisdom  of  treaties  which  seemed  to 
work  to  their  disadvantage.  Although  the 
domestic  debate,  as  one  would  expect,  was 
much  more  publicized  and  detailed  in  the 
USA  there  is  increasing  evidence  that  the 
elite  in  the  Soviet  hierarchy  was  also  voicing 
its  concern."  2 

In  the  USA  the  three  administrations 
covering  the  period  1972-1979  reaffirmed 
their  commitment  to  a  SALT  II  treaty.  The 
Nixon-Kissinger,  Ford-Kissinger  and  Carter- 
Vance  partnerships  all  reaffirmed,  at  one 
time  or  another,  their  determination  to 
reach  some  agreement  with  the  USSR 
despite  the  mounting  opposition  within  the 
US  Senate  in  particular.  In  November  1974 
the  Brezhnev-Ford  summit  established  guide- 
lines for  a  SALT  treaty  that  would -run  until 
J985^  In    simplified    form    the    agreement 


established  equaTnumerical  limits  for  both 
sides  (already  a  commitment  tor  the  US 
administration  under  the  Jackson 
amendment).  The  Soviet  Union  withdrew  its 
demand  that  US  aircraft  in  Europe  and  Asia, 
as  well  as  British  and  French  nuclear  forces, 
be  included  in  SALT  II  limitations.  The 
overall  limit  for  each  side  was  to  be  2400 
strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles  (ICBM, 
SLBM  and,  for  the  first  time,  strategic 
bombers).  Out  of  the  total  1320  could  be 
launchers  of  MIRVed  missiles.13  The  Vladi- 
vostok agreements  were  to  constitute  the 
basic  framework  for  debate  and  to  generate 
the  grounds  for  support  and  opposition  for 
the  envisaged  SALT  II  treaty.  To  sign  the 
treaty  took  another  four  years  when 
President  Carter  and  Brezhnev  signed  a 
number  of  documents  which  collectively 
will    be   known,   if  ratified,  as  SALT   II.1 4 

The  SALT  II  agreement  consists  of 
three  basic  parts:  a  treaty  to  last  until  1985; 
a  shorter  term  protocol  that  will  expire  on 
December  31st,  1981;  and  a  joint  statement 
of  principles  and  basic  guidelines  for 
subsequent  negotiations.   In  addition  SALT 


includes  a  commitment  by  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  issue  of  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber; 
an  agreed  memorandum  listing  the  number 
of  strategic  weapons  deployed  by  each  side, 
according  to  various  categories;  and  a 
lengthy  set  of  agreed  statements  and 
common  understandings  which  set  forth 
interpretations  with  respect  to  many  of  the 
provisions  of  SALT  II.1 5 

As  far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is 
concerned  the  matter  is  no  longer  under 
debate  and  they  insist  that  the  treaty  be 
ratified  by  the  United  States  without  delay 
and  with  no  amendments.  In  a  speech  given 
in  March  1979  Mr.  Brezhnev  summed  up  the 
SALT  talks: 

"Of  course,  in  some  aspects  the  treaty 
could  have  been  better  from  our  point  of 
view.  Not  everything  in  it  accords  with  our 
wishes.  But  it  is  a  reasonable  compromise 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  interests 
of  both  sides.  On  the  whole  it  is  an 
important  and  good  endeavour. 

"Firstly  the  new  agreement,  if  it  is 
signed,  ratified  and  comes  into  effect  will 
create....  a  more  definite  barrier  in  the  way 
of  further  stock-piling  of  the  most  destruc- 
tive and  costly  types  of  arms.. ..it  can  be  de- 
finitely said  that  its  implementation  will  do 
no  damage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

"Secondly...  the  agreement  will  mean 
the  curbing  of  the  arms  race....  Thirdly  the 
agreement  will  have  undoubtedly  a 
beneficial  effect  on  the  international  climate 
in  general".16 

It  is  worthwhile  noting  the  emphasis 
placed  on  the  security  interests  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  admission  of  compromise  and  at 
a  later  date  the  warnings  issued  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  dangers  inherent  were  the  US 
Senate    to    introduce    major    amendments. 
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This  concern  has  manifested  itself  since 
1976  when  the  Soviet  policy  makers 
discerned  a  "rightist"  tendency  in  the  USA, 
and  a  deterioration  in  USA-Soviet  relation- 
ships. This  was  particularly  evidenced  by  the 
"hardliners"  in  Moscow  (in  the  party,  in  the 
police  apparatus  and  in  the  armed  forces) 
who  are  particularly  suspicious  of  the  SALT 
II  treaty.1  7  At  present  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  the 
SALT  proponents  have  held  them  at  bay  but 
perhaps  the  Soviet  premier  was  hinting  at 
the  domestic  reaction  when  he  insisted  that 
the  Treaty  should  be  signed  without  any 
amendments.  In  fact  it  seems  that  the 
Soviets  are  surprised  at  the  power  of  the 
domestic  actors  in  the  United  States  of 
America  and  are  much  more  at  home  dealing 
with  the  Executive  Branch.  As  Morton 
Schwartz  remarks: 

"They  do  not  understand,  for  example, 
the  principle  of  limited  government,  the  rule 
of  law,  the  spearation  of  powers  and 
majority  rule.  They  have  difficulty  even 
conceptualizing  the  value  we  place  on 
individual  liberty,  freedom  of  speech  and  the 
press,  the  concern  we  have  regarding  the 
morality  of  our  public  leaders...  Obviously, 
Soviet  comprehension  is  severely  limited  by 
their  truncated  political  preconceptions".18 

However  the  Soviets,  despite  concern 
over  US  policy,  detente,  and  the  feeling  that 
the  United  States  is  over-reacting  to  the 
Soviet  initiatives  to  behave  on  an  equal 
superpower  basis  in  a  global  capacity,  have 
concluded  that  the  treaty  is  desirable  and 
that  future  negotiations  over  a  possible 
SALT  III  should  progress. 
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optimistic  President  Carter,  in  his  report 
delivered  on  18  June  1979  commented  that, 
"when  ratified  it  (SALT  II)  will  be  a  truly 
national  achievement  of  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress,  an  achievement  of  civilians 
and  our  military  leaders,  of  liberals  and 
conservatives,  of  Democrats  and  of 
Republicans".19  He  went  on  to  point  out 
the  great  advantages  of  the  treaty  and  the 
dangers  inherent  in  its  non  ratification.  In 
effect  seven  major  points  in  the  treaty's 
favour  were  outlined  by  the  President,  these 
being: 

1)  The  treaty  reduced  the  dangers  of 
nuclear  war  particularly  with  the  equal 
"ceilings"  agreement. 

2)  It  preserves  options  to  build  the  forces 
necessary  to  maintain  a  strategic 
balance  and  thus  preserve  security 
through  an  adequate  deterrent. oiide^c^ 

3)  It  leads  directly  to  the  next  step  in 
more  effectively  controlling  modern 
weapons. 

4)  It  slows  down,  it  even  reverses,  the 
momentum   of  Soviet  arms  build  up. 

5)  It  has  not  led  to  a  cut  in  United  States 
forces  (emphatic  reference  was  made 
here  to  the  M-X  system). 

6)  It  cuts  the  cost  of  the  arms  race. 

7)  It  gives  an  opportunity  to  initiate 
deeper  cuts  in  the  proposed  SALT  III 
treaty. 

If,  President  Carter  continued,  the 
treaty  were  not  signed  then  the  con- 
sequences for  the  United  States  would  be 
quite  dramatic.  Spending  on  otherwise 
unnecessary  strategic  equipment  would  have 
to  be  increased  to  offset  the  Soviet  build  up 
which  would  ensue.20   (See  diagram  below). 


; 


Far  more  complex  is  the  United  States 
reaction  to  the  proposed  SALT  II  treaty 
where  the  full  interplay  of  arguments  for 
and  against  an  agreement  is  being  witnessed 
between  the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches    and    various    pressure   groups.   An 
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As  a  consequence  of  this  arms  race  a 
great  threat  to  nuclear  stability  would 
result,  leading  to  increased  tension  between 
the  East  and  West  with  a  possible  confronta- 
tion between  the  two  superpowers.  Also,  he 
added,  the  European  allies  and  others  "who 
support  the  treaty"  would  feel  their  security 
threatened. 

The  Administration  fully  supporting 
President  Carter  made  great  efforts  to 
convince  Congress  of  the  advantages  of  the 
treaty  and  were  at  great  pains  to  keep  them 
informed.  As  Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  R. 
Vance  stated  quite  clearly,  "these  sessions 
have  been  held  to  receive  your  advice  as  well 
as  to  report  progress.  Time  and  time  again 
issues  raised  by  Senate  have  been  taken  up 
in  negotiations.... (in  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union)  we....  were  conscious  of  the 
need  to  meet  a  number  of  specific  objections 
raised  by  Senate".23 


In  the  Senate  hearings  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  Secretary  of 
State  Cyrus  Vance,  Secretary  of  Defense 
Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  George  M. 
Seignious,  and  Ambassador  Ralph  Earl  all 
spoke  strongly  in  favour  of  the  treaty, 
choosing  to  emphasize  different  positive 
points  relating  to  their  own  fields  of  interest 
and  attention.24 

In  the  Administration's  defence  of  the 
SALT  agreements  great  attention  was  given 
to  the  criticisms  of  it  launched  by  those  who 
had  major  reservations,  for  the  Senate  was 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  its  support  and, 
for  the  ratification,  a  two-thirds  majority 
was  necessary.25  Indeed  a  poll  taken  in 
January  1979  could  only  identify  35 
Senators  who  were  marginally  in  favour  and 
of    those,    eight    were    considered    to    be 
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wavering.  Against  the  treaty  were  counted 
29.26  To  have  any  chances  of  success  the 
Administration  would  have  to  satisfy  the 
criticisms  levelled  at  its  "package".  Those 
criticisms  covered  a  series  of  packages,  from 
a  concern  for  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
themselves  mainly  of  a  technical  nature,  to 
the  wider  security  issues  of  military  ability 
at  all  levels  in  the  face  of  the  Soviet  military 
build  up  and  American  response,  to  the  need 
to  "link"  the  SALT  II  treaty  to  Soviet  good 
behaviour  particularly  with  the  Soviet 
activities  in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Cuba  or 
Asia  and  in  relation  to  the  "human  rights" 
issues;  to  concern  for  the  NATO  and 
European  alliance  in  particular  and  the  other 
alliance  systems  in  general.  Certain  groups 
could  be  discerned  in  Senate  in  relation  to 
SALT. 

One  of  the  most  consistent  critics  of 
the  agreements  since  SALT  I  was  Senator 
Jackson  who  alluded  to  the  proposed  treaty 
and  President  Carter's  role  in  it  as  a  "Policy 
of  Appeasement"  similar  to  that  of  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  negotiations 
with  Hitler's  Germany  in  the  immediate  pre- 
war period.  Supported  by  pressure  groups 
such  as  "The  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger"  (whose  members  include  such 
influential  characters  as  Former  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  H.H.  Fowler,  and  Douglas 
Dillon,  Eugene  Rostow,  Former  Secretary  of 
Defence  David  Packard  and  Chief 
Spokesman  Paul  Nitze)  and  the  "Coalition 
of  Peace  through  Strength"  (with  175 
Republican  and  Democratic  members  of 
Congress  plus  Admiral  Thomas  Moorer  and 
General  Lyman  L.  Lemnitzer)  and  the 
American  Conservative  Union,  they 
combined  forces  in  the  argument  against  any 
ratification  of  the  treaty,  as  its  only  function 
would  be  to  the  Soviet  advantage  and 
massively  reduce  the  US  power  in  any  future 
global  or  regional  confrontation.  They 
assumed  collectively  a  "hawkish"  stance  and 
were  in  favour  of  a  more  aggressive  response 
in  the  light  of  perceived  Soviet  expansionism. 


They  perceived  SALT  II  as  a  legitimizing  of 
Soviet  superiority  and  US  inferiority.  Their 
strategy    has    been    to    campaign    actively 
against   its  ratification  by  pointing  out  its 
defects    and    by    threatening    to    introduce 
radical  amendments  which  on  Secretary  of 
State    Defence    H.    Brown's   own   admission 
would  kill  the  treaty.27  At  the  same  time 
the  insistence  of  this  group  on""linking"  the 
treaty   with   Soviet  good    behaviour  found 
little  support  from  the  Administration  who 
insisted  that  the  treaty  should  be  judged  on 
its   own   merits,  and  assured  the  objectors 
that  "it's  a  deliberate,  calculated  move  that 
we  are  making  as  a  matter  of  self  interest 
for  the  United  States"  and  "I  made  it  clear 
to   President   Brezhnev  that  Cuban  military 
activities  in  Africa,  sponsored  or  supported 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  the  growing 
Cuban     involvement    in    the    problems    of 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean,  can  only 
have    a    negative    impact    on    US-Soviet    re- 
lationships".28   The   US   National   Security 
Adviser  Zbigniew  Brzezinski  also  spelled  out 
the   dangers    of    linkage:    "Our   position   on 
linkage  is  clear.  We  believe  that  limitations 
should     not     be     held     hostage     either     to 
American       or      Soviet      policies      or      to 
competition    between  us... (linkage)   is  not  a 
prescription  for  policy  but  for  paralysis".29 

A  more  moderate  line  was  taken  in  the 
Senate  by  the  group  who  were  basically  in 
support  of  SALT  II  but  had  genuine 
reservations  about  the  technical  details 
which  might  compromise  United 
States  security.  Three  main  areas  of  criticism 
were  identified  by  this  group  namely 
verification,  ambiguities  and  loopholes  in  the 
treaty,  and  equality  with  the  USSR.  To  go 
through  the  details  is,  perhaps,  inadvisable  as 
its  technical  nature  would  be  daunting. 
However  on  all  three  counts  evidence  given 
to  Senate  in  the  period  spanning  June  and 
July  seemed  to  have  satisfied  Senate  that 
adequate  precautions  had  been  undertaken 
by     the     negotiators.30     Nevertheless,     the 
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majority  of  Senate  were  greatly  influenced 
by  the  evidence  presented  by  General  David 
C.  Jones  USAF,  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  and  Dr.  Kissinger  on  their 
attitude  towards  the  SALT  ratification  issue. 
Both  expressed  concern  about  the  wider 
security  interests  of  which  the  SALT  agree- 
ment were  only  part.  General  Jones  in  his 
evidence  to  Senate  warned  that  "we  are 
seriously  concerned  lest  the  nation  repeats 
its  earlier  mistakes  through  complacency,  an 
incomplete  understanding  of  the  Soviet 
military  build  up,  an  insufficient 
appreciation  of  the  broader  consequences  of 
Soviet  momentum  in  terms  of  stability, 
global  power  relationships  and  long  term 
United  States  interests.  Therefore  we 
consider  it  absolutely  essential  that  if  the 
nation  accepts  the  SALT  II  agreement, 
it  does  so  on  the  full  understanding  that  we 
will  be  required  to  undertake  a  series  of 
important  strategic  modernisation 

programmes  in  order  to  maintain  strategic 
parity  within  the  limits  agreed  on"...  (if  the 
recommendations  are  taken)  "then  history 
will  record  SALT  II  as  a  step  forward"; 
(without  this  commitment)  "we  will  find 
that  SALT  II  made  little  difference  and  may 
have  been  a  net  loss".3  !  Support  of  General 
Jones  was  given  by  Dr.  Kissinger  who  re- 
emphasized  the  need  to  develop  the  new 
M-X,  the  air-launched  cruise  missile  and  the 
sea-launched  cruise  missile  but  he  also  added 
that  there  was  a  need  for  additional  spending 
on  conventional  arms  also.32  The  adminis- 
tration went  to  great  pains  to  assure  Senate 
that  the  new  systems  would  be  deployed33 
and  in  response  to  Kissinger's  statement 
given  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  said  that  the  Carter  administra- 
tion would  seek  a  "substantial  increase"  in 
the  1981  defence  budget,  "so  as  to  expand 
overall  defence  by  three  percent  a  year  after 
inflation".34 

A  compromise  leading  to  ratification 
was  now  taking  shape.  Senate  would  agree  to 
a  ratification  of  SALT  providing  there  was 


increased  defence  expenditure.  Whereas  the 
Administration  was  accepting  a  3%  increase 
influential  Senators  were  demanding  5%. 
Even  Senator  Jackson  seemed  to  have 
resigned  himself  to  this  compromise  as  did 
Senators  Sam  Nunn,  John  Tower,  and 
Senator  Goldwater.35  Whereas  in  January 
1979  the  prospects  for  a  ratified  SALT  II 
were  grounds  for  considerable  concern  to 
the  Administration  the  actual  treaty,  the 
justification  of  it  by  its  supporters  and  the 
compromise  effected  between  the  legislative 
and  executive  branches  on  minor 
amendments  and  force  modernization  led  to 
an  acceptance  of  its  desirability.  By  June 
1979,  a  poll  of  Senators  showed  60  in 
"general  favour",  of  whom  eight  were 
wavering,  and  40  opposed  of  whom  nine 
could  be  won  over.  By  August  1979  Senator 
Cranston  suggested  that  30  were  firmly  in 
support  but  only  twelve  were  certain  to  vote 
against  SALT  II36  and  the  Administration 
was  confident  that  it  could  achieve  the  two- 
thirds  majority. 


Despite  the  evidence  cited  in 
September  1979  that  Soviet  Union  troops 
were  stationed  in  Cuba  and  of  possible 
Soviet  evasions  of  the  SALT  I  provisions  it 
still  seems  probable  that  SALT  II  will  be 
ratified  under  the  present  administration.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  as 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Harold  Brown  pre- 
dicted SALT  II  "will  reflect  what  I  believe 
to  be  the  basic  posture  of  the  American 
people  —  not  a  pointless  belligerence  but  a 
sensible  determination  to  defend  our  nation 
and  our  interests  and  to  preserve  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  entire  human  race.3  7 
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Glossary 

ABM  (antiballistic  missile):  Any  missile  capable  of  destroying  an  enemy  ballistic  missile  in  flight,  before  the 

latter  reaches  its  target. 
ALCM:  Air-launched  cruise  missile. 
Backfire:  U.S.  code  name  for  a  Soviet  supersonic  bomber  which  has  a  range  of  5,500  miles  and  can  carry 

nuclear  weapons.  U.S.  experts  disagree  as  to  whether  or  not  Backfire  should  be  classified  as  a  strategic 

weapon. 
Ballistic  missile:  A  missile  propelled  by  a  rocket.  The  rocket's  thrust  determines  the  missile's  course  and 

point  of  impact.  Unlike  aircraft  or  cruise  missiles,  a  ballistic  missile  returns  to  earth  in  a  free  fall  and 

hence  cannot  change  course  in  mid-flight.  (However,  see  Ml  RV.) 
Counterfore:  The  use  of  strategic  weapons  to  destroy  an  adversary'  strategic  weapons. 
Cruise  missile:  A  pilotless  aircraft  that  flies  like  an  airplane  at  subsonic  speeds  within  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

It  can  be  guided  all  the  way  to  its  target.  It  can  carry  conventional  or  nuclear  warheads,  can  be  short- 
range  or  long-range,  and  can  be  launched  from  the  air,  ground  or  sea. 
Deterrence:  Preventing  an  adversary  from  launching  a  first  strike  by  maintaining  a  second-strike  capab:lity. 
First  strike:  The  first  offensive  move  of  a  general  nuclear  war.  It  implies  an  intention  to  knock  out  the 

opponent's  ability  to  retaliate. 
Hardened:  See  silo. 
ICBM  (intercontinental  ballistic  missile):  A  land-based,  rocket-propelled  missile  capable  of  delivering  one  or 

more  nuclear  warheads  over  a  distance  of  3,000  nautical  miles  or  more. 
Kiloton:  The  yield  of  a  nuclear  weapon  equivalent  to  1,000  tons  of  TNT.  (The  bomb  detonated  at 

Hiroshima  in  1945  had  a  yield  of  approximately  14  kilotons.) 
Launcher:  In  SALT  terminology,  a  device,  such  as  a  silo,  a  submarine  tube  or  strategic  bomber,  from  which 
a  strategic  weapon  is  launched. 
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MAP  (multiple  aim  point):  A  proposed  system  for  moving  ICMBs  at  random  among  a  large  number  of 

covered  and  otherwise  empty  launch  sites.  See  mobile  basing  mode. 
Megaton:  The  yield  of  a  nuclear  weapon  equivalent  to  1  million  tons  of  TNT. 
MIRV  (multiple  independently  targetable  reentry  vehicle):  One  of  several  nuclear  warheads  mounted  on  a 

single  missile  (such  as  the  U.S.  Minuteman  III  or  the  Soviet  SS-19).  Each  MIRV,  after  separation  from 

the  missile  booster,  can  be  directed  at  a  separate  target. 
Mobile  basing  mode:  Any  system  for  making  ICBMs  less  vulnerable  to  attack  by  making  them  mobile  and 

thus  hard  to  locate. 
MX  (Missile-Experimental):  An  advanced  U.S.  ICBM,  still  in  the  development  stage,  designed  to  carry  eight 

to  ten  MIRVs. 
Nuclear  weapon:  A  weapon  whose  explosive  force  comes  from  the  fission  (atomic  bomb)  or  fusion 

(hydrogen  bomb)  of  atomic  nucled.  All  strategic  weapons  are  nuclear,  but  some  nuclear  weapons  are 

made  for  tactical  use. 
Second  striker  A  nuclear  attack  in  response  to  an  adversary's  first  strike.  A  second-strike  capability  is  the 

ability  to  absorb  the  full  force  of  a  first  strike  and  still  inflict  unacceptable  damage  in  retaliation. 
Silo:  An  underground  launcher  for  an  ICBM,  usually  "hardened"  with  reinforced  concrete  to  reduce  its 

vulnerability. 
SLBM  (submarine-launched  ballistic  missile):  A  ballistic  missile  carried  in,  and  launched  from,  a  submarine. 
Strategic  bomber:  A  bomber  of  intercontinental  range,  capable  of  serving  as  a  strategic  weapon. 
Strategic  weapon:  A  long-range  weapon  -  for  example,  an  ICBM,  SLBM  and  strategic  bomber  -  designed 

to  destroy  military  or  civilian  targets  in  the  adversary's  homeland. 
Tactical  weapon:  A  weapon  intended  for  battlefield  use  in  a  regional  or  local  theater  of  operation. 

Synonym:  theater  weapon.  Both  terms  are  in  contrast  to  the  term  strategic  weapon. 
Throw-weight:  The  combined  weight  of  all  warheads,  guidance  systems  and  penetration  aids  earned  by  a 

single  missile;  the  useful  payload  potential  of  a  missile  booster 
Triad:  The  threefold  structure  of  U.S.  strategic  forces,  consisting  of  strategic  bombers,  ICBM    and  SLBMs. 
Warhead-  That  part  of  a  missile  containing  the  explosive  intended  to  detonate  on  reaching  the  target 
"he  force  of  a  nuclear  explosion,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  number  of  tons  of  TNT  that  would  have 

to  be  exploded  to  produce  the  same  force. 

CHRONOLOGY  1972  -  1979 

1972:  May  26:  President  Nixon  and  General  Secretary  Breznev.  in  ^^fs^^eT^ 
agreement  and  the  accompanying  Anti-ballistic  MissHe  Treaty.  The  Unrted  States  stressed  tne 
"nee  of  further  negotiations  towards  a  more  complete  Limitation  of  Strategrc  Offens.ve  Arms. 

Z  I ^  ^S^T  r  E*  Agreement  88,.  identical  to  the  A.B.M.  vote   Also 
passed  56  35  is  Jackson  Amendment  specifying  that  future  SALT  treaty  would  repurre  equal  hm.ts 

on  U  S.  and  Soviet  Strategic  forces.  „u„nriQH 

Oct    3-    Nixon   and  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  signed  ABM  treaty  and  letters  exchanged 
between  the  two  countries  putting  the  5-year  period  of  SALT  into  effect. 

1973:    Talks  convened  but  little  progress,  made  Middle-East  crisis.  Strains  in  d'etente. 
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1974:    August  10:   Nixon  resigned  the  Presidency,  succeeded  by  Gerald  Ford,  who  committed  himself  to 

o/A LI    II. 

Nov.  24:  Ford  and  Brezhnew  met  at  Vladivostok  and  issued  a  joint  statement  pledging  the  two 
governments  to  seek  a  SALT  I  aggreement  for  the  period  1977-1985,  which  would  include  limits  on 
the  total  number  of  SND VS. 

1975:    June   20:   Secretary   of  Defence   Schessinger  announced  that  the  Soviet  had  deployed  their  first 
Ml RVed  missiles. 

July  30:  Ford  and  Brezhnev  met  in  Helsinki  on  SALT,  -  no  specific  agreements. 
Oct.  12:  Kissinger  says  in  interview  that  SALT  two  "90%"  complete.  Problem  over  growing  issue  of 
Backfire  bomber  and  Cruise  missile. 

1976:    Jan.  21-22:  Kissinger  visited  Moscow  on  SALT,  revealed  afterwards  that  new  proposals  presented 
prospects  for  reductions"  press  reports  said  Soviets  proposal  lowering  Vladiostok  limits  for  2  400 
to  2,200. 

March  5:  Successful  Air-launched  cruise  missile  tested  by  U.S.  airforce. 

November  2:  Jimmy  Carter  defeated  Ford  for  the  Presidency. 

Dec.  3:  President  -  elect  Carter  committed  himself  to  a  SALT  agreement. 

1977:    March    14:    Presidential   press   secretary   Powell    refuted   linkage   between   SALT  negotiations   and 
human  rights  issue. 

March  27-30:  Vance  took  Carter's  proposals  to  Moscow  -  rejected  by  Kremlin 

May   11:  SALT  talks  resumed  in  Geneva  and  continued  without  adjournment  until  conclusion  of 

SALT  negotiation  two  years  later. 

May  18-24:  Vance  and  Gromyko  met  in  Geneva  and  agreed  on  three-part  framework. 
June  31 :  President  Carter  announced  cancellation  of  B1  bomber. 
1978:    July  13:  Vance  and  Gromyko  ended  two  days  of  SALT  talks  in  Geneva.  Sept.  9:  Chief  U  S  SALT 
negotiator  Wanke  completed  two  days  of  talks  with  Gromyko.  Remaining  major  issues  were  (1) 
Development  and  definition  of  new  missiles.  Backfire  and  the  number  and  range  of  cruise  missiles 
on  bombers.  Later  Geneva  negotiators  agreed  firm  treaty  limits. 

1979:    Jan.  14:  Carter  confirmed  that  he  would  send  SALT  II  to  the  Senate  as  a  treaty,  rather  than  as  an 
executive  agreement  to  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

April  4:  Assistant  to  the  President  National  Security  Affair  Brzezinski  said,  "the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  are  on  the  verge  of  an  historic  achievement". 

May  8:  Vance  and  Dobrynin  held  26th  meeting,  reportedly  to  wrap  up  final  substantive  details 
May  9:  Vance  and  Brown  announced  U.S.-Soviet  agreement  on  a  SALT  II  treaty. 
June  18:  President  Carter  and  President  Brezniev  signed  the  SALT  II  treaty  in  Vienna. 
June  22:  Treaty  sent  to  Senate  for  ratification  by  President  Carter. 
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Appendix  A 

Agreed  Strategic  Force  Limits 

SALT  I  Limits  Vladivostok  Limits 

(1972  Interim  (November  1974) 


Agreement) 


ICBM's  Jc  SLBM": 
2,347 
Heavy 
Bombers 


(Launchers) 

Aggregate  (Missiles  and  Heavy 

Bombers)     2,400 

MIRVed  Missiles  1,320 

2,400 


USSR 


USSR 


♦Not  constrained  by  SALT  I 
Heavy  Bombers,  numbers  as  of  mid  1972 


SALT  II  Limits 
(Launchers) 


Aggregate  (Missiles  a 
Heavy  Bombers) 
ALCM  Carriers  and 
MIRVed  Missiles 
MIRVed  Missiles 
MIRVed  ICBM's 
I  2,250 


1,320 
!  1,200 


2,250 

1,320 

1,200 

820 


USSR 


US 


Source:  Secretary  of  State,  Cyrus  R.  Vance,  Testimony  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
(July  9-10)  op.  cit.  Page  3. 

Appendix  B        SALT  II  Treaty 


2,500      -- 


2,000      -- 


1,500      -- 


1 ,  000 


500      -- 


2,250     Total  Allowed  Missile   Launchers  and   Heavy  Bombers 


1,320     Total  MIRVed  Missile   Launchers  and   ALCM 
— —    —    — Heavy  Bombers 

I— X  —  X  —X  —  *  —  x  — 

I     1,200     Total  MIRVed  Missile   Launchers 


rQ 


820     Total  MIRVed 

ICBM  Launchers 


Source:  Secretary  of  State,  Cyrus  R.  Vance:  Testimony  on  the  SALT  two  agreement  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  (July  9  and  10).  SALT  II  SENATE  TESTIMONY  July  9-11.  1979.  Current 
Policy  No.  72A.  United  States  Department  of  State,  Washington  D.C.  page  6. 
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Appendix  C 


THE  NUCLEAR  COMPETITION 


*  Estimates  for  1979  onwards 


Russian  spending  trends        ® 


Source  :  Amenc  - 1  central 


Intelligence  Agency 


Q 


Intercontinental 

missiles  thousand 

aniini2,1 


equivalent  megatons 


......... 

^1970    72        74         76        76    '   80      82 


f  War 


heads 


■Q 


thousand 
10 


/ 

^Stalnf 

jp.^- 

Rossa| 

1970    72        74         76        78  '   80       82 


Mirved  throw-weight 

million  pounds 
5 


J 


s 


*C lURtiedStstes] 


76       77        78        79'     80 


Source:  The  Economist  September  9,  1978,  page  74-77. 
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Appendix  D 


Some  Key  U.S.  participants  in  the  S.A.L.T.  II  Ratification  Issue  and  their  general  attitudes:  As  August  1979 


President  Carter  . 

Secretary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance 


Secretary  of  Defence  Harold  Brown 

Chief  National  Security  adviser 
Zbigniew  Brezinski 


Acceptance  without  modification.  No  linkage.  A  good  treaty 

Acceptance  without  modifications,  major  negotiator  with  Soviet 
Union,  frequent  appearances  in  support  of  treaty 

Acceptance  without  modification.  Good  compromise  treaty 

Acceptance  without  modification.  Good  compromise  treaty 


Ambassador  Ralph  Earle  II  (Chmn.  of 

U.S.  SALT  Delegation  throughout  1979)  Acceptance  without  modifications 

Director  of  Arms  Control  and  Disar-  Acceptance  without  modification;  argued  role  of  SALT  II  as  part 

mament  Agency  George  M.  Seignious         of  wider  role  of  disarmament  and  arms  control 


C.I.A.  Director  Stanfield  Turner 


C.I. A.  Ray  McRory  (Specialist  on 
SALT  I!  and  verification) 

General  David  C.  Jones  Chairman  of 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 


Assurances  of  ability  to  verify  the  treaty.  No  comment  on  dis- 
ability of  S.A.L.T.  or  acceptance 

As  above 


Acceptance    but    emphasis    on    modernization    of    military    and 
strategic  forces  and  increased  defence  expenditure 


Dr.  H.  Kissinger  Former  Sec.  of  State  Acceptance  but  with  reservations.  Continued  monitoring  of  treaty 


under  Nixon  and  Ford 


essential  and  possibility  of  linkage.  Emphasis  on  greater  defence 
spending 


Edward  Kennedy  Probable  Democratic      Unqualified  support  and  acceptance  of  treaty.  Urged  deeper  cuts 
Presidential  candidate  in  SALT  III 

Howard  Baker  Senate  Republican  Non-acceptance   of  treaty  without  major  amendments.   Regards 

leader  Probable  Republican  Presidential     treaty  as  "of  secondary  importance  to  a  strong  national  defence" 
candidate 

Frank  Church  Chmn.  of  Senate  Foreign     Qualified  support,  likely  to  agree  to  minor  amendments  to  secure 
Relations  Committee  the  treaty  —  those  amendments  being  acceptable  to  the  Soviet 

Union 

Robert  Byrd  Senate  Majority  Leader  Qualified    support.    He    reacted   strongly   to   the   Soviet   Union's 

attempts  to  warn  congress  about  the  amendments 
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A.  Creoston  Senate  Assistant  Majority  Support  for  treaty,  concerned  with  greater  cuts  at  SALT  III 
Leader 

Henry  M.  Jackson  Senate  Committee  Leanings    against    treaty.    Might  give  support   if  Administration 

on  Arms  Control  increases  defence  expenditure  but  more  likely  to  reject. 

Robert  Dole  Possible  Candidate  for  Outright  support  for  treaty 

Presidency 

Senator  Sam  Nunn  Support  with  increased  arms  expenditure 

Russell  Long  Chmn.  Finance  Committee  Non-committed 

George  McGorern  (Senator)  Support 

J.  Bidden  Support 

P.  Nitze  Former  SALT  negotiator  and        Outright  opposition  to  the  treaty 
Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defence 

Paul  C.  Warnke  Former  Chief  negotiator    Support 
for  SALT 

M.  Toon  Ambassador  to  the  Soviet  Support 

Union 

Averill  Harriman  Former  Ambassador        Support 
to  the  Soviet  Union 

J.  Brown  Governor  California  Support 

The  12  Republicans  counted  against  the  treaty  in  a  vote;  B.  Dole  (R.  Kansas),  P.V.  Domenici  (R.  New 
Mexico),  J.W.  Warner  (R.  Virginia),  H.  Bellman  (R.  Oklahoma),  A.  Simpson  (R.  Wyoming),  R.S.  Shfeiker 
(R.  Pennsylvania),  R.W.  Jepsen  (R.  Iowa),  S.  Thurmond  (R.  South  Carolina),  G.J.  Humphrey(  R.N. 
Hampshire),   M.   Wallop  (R.  Wyoming),  W.L.  Armstrong  (R.  Colorado),   H.H.  Schmitt  (R.  New  Mexico) 

Major  Pressure  Groups 

Opposed:  Coalition  of  Peace  through  strength  (membership  includes  strong  military  contingency) 
American  Conservative  Union.  Committee  on  Present  Danger. 

Support:   Americans  for  S.A.L.T.  (membership  includes  C.B.  Yost,  Clark  M.  Clifford,  Henry  Cobot  Lodge) 
American  Committee  for  East-West  relations. 
Centre  for  Defence  Information 
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The  People's  Commune  and  the   Socialist 
Transformation    of  the  Chinese  Peasantry 


Dr.  K.  K.  Tse. 


*This  paper  was  originally  presented  at  the  Tenth  International  Congress  of  Anthropological  and 
Ethnological  Sciences,  New  Delhi  and  Lucknow,  India,  December  10-22,  1978,  and  will  be  published  in 
Joan  Mencher  fed.)  The  Social  anthropology  of  Peasantry  (N.  Y.  Carolina  Academic  Press,  1980) 


The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  provide 
a  perspective  on  the  nature  and  direction  of 
transformation  of  the  rural  people's 
commune  in  China.  I  shall  begin  with  an 
examination  of  the  Chinese  formulation  of 
the  imperative  of  eliminating  the  so  called 
'three  major  differences'  (between  town  and 
country,  worker  and  peasant,  mental  and 
manual  labour)  in  socialist  transition, 
relating  it  to  the  classical  Marxist 
formulations  of  the  question  and  the  his- 
torical experience  of  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
will  be  followed  by  an  analysis  of  the  basic 
structure  and  internal  dynamic  of  the 
people's  commune  system  with  a  view  of 
clarifying  its  role  in  serving  as  the  basic  unit 
for  the  'proper  handling'  of  the  contradic- 
tions between  the  peasants,  the  collective 
and  the  state  as  well  as  in  facilitating  the 
narrowing   of  the  'three  major  differences'. 


The  So  called  'Three  Major  Dif- 
ferences': theoretical  and  comparative 
perspectives 

The  launching  of  the  Great  Leap  For- 
ward and  the  formation  of  the  people's 
communes  marked  a  critical  turning  point  in 
the  Chinese  road  to  socialism.  A  hallmark  of 
the  Great  Leap  Forward  strategy  was  the 
attempt  to  simultaneously  develop  agricul- 
ture and  industry,  central  and  local  industry, 
advanced  and  indigenous  technology 
('walking  on  two  legs')  and  to  narrow  the 
'three  major  differences',  between  town  and 
country,  worker  and  peasant,  and  mental 
and  manual  labour.  The  most  important 
surveying  institution  specifically  designed  to 
accomplish  this  gigantic  historic  task  is  the 
rural  people's  commune,  instituted  on  a 
nation-wide  scale  in  1958  at  the  height  of 
the    agricultural    collectivization    campaign. 
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The  formulation  of  'eliminating  the 
three  major  differences'  as  a  central  task  in 
socialist  transition  was  a  novel  formulation; 
it  was  systematically  put  forth  for  the  first 
time  only  during  the  Great  Leap  Forward.  It 
signifies  a  major  departure  from  the  Soviet 
theory  and  practice  of  'socialist  transition' 
and  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of 
the  Chinese  approach  to  socialist  revolution 
and  socialist  construction.  Although  there 
has  emerged  a  growing  body  of  literature 
devoted  to  the  analysis  of  the  variety  of 
measures  and  policies  relating  to  the  gradual 
elimination  of  the  'three  major  differences' 
in  China,  there  has  been  few  attempts  in  the 
West  to  examine  the  theoretical  significance 
of  this  formulation  in  the  terms  of  the 
Marxist  theory  of  socialist  transition.  In  this 
part  of  the  paper,  I  shall  briefly  examine  this 
vital  theoretical  question. 

To  the  founding  fathers  of  scientific 
socialism,  the  division  and  opposition  of 
town  and  country,  industry  and  agriculture, 
in  their  modern  forms,  are  the  critical 
culmination  of  the  division  and  specializa- 
tion of  labour  which,  though  it  did  not  begin 
with  capitalism,  was  developed  under  it  to 
an  extraordinary  and  transforming  degree. 
The  specifically  capitalist  development  of 
the  productive  forces  involves  not  only  a 
massive  shift  of  human  and  material 
resources  in  favour  of  urban  concentrations, 
but  also  a  conquest  over  the  countryside, 
which  becomes  'ruralized',  since  it  by  no 
means  represented  in  the  past  an  exclusively 
agricultural  milieu.  From  being  a  centre  of 
all  kinds  of  production,  the  country 
becomes  'agriculature',  i.e.  a  separate 
industry  for  food  and  raw  materials, 
separated  in  turn  into  various  specialized 
types  of  farming,  districts,  etc. 


In  Capital,  Marx  shows  that  capital 
first  seizes  control  of  the  productive  process 
outside  and  town:  'in  the  countryside,  in 
villages  lacking  guilds'.  This  corresponds  to 
the  first  historical  form  of  capitalist  control 
of  production,  that  of  manufacture,  in 
which  the  subsumption  of  labour  to  capital 
remains  external  and  formal.  But  with  the 
advent  of  machine  production  capital  seizes 
hold  of  the  real  substance  of  the  labour 
process,  dynamically  reshaping  and  diversify- 
ing all  branches  of  production  by  the 
technical-organizational  transformation  of 
the  productive  process.  The  removal  of  all 
fetters  on  the  mobility  of  labour  and  the 
separation  of  one  secondary  process  after 
another  from  agriculture  (given  the 
corresponding  revolutions  in  transport) 
opens  the  way  to  an  accelerated,  permanent 
urbanization  based  on  the  'concentration  of 
the  motive  power  of  society  in  big  cities' 
(Marx)  and  the  subordination  of  agriculture 
as  merely  one  branch  of  industry.  The 
dominance  of  the  town  is  no  longer  exter- 
nally imposed:  it  is  now  reproduced  as  part 
of  the  accumulation  process,  transforming 
and  spatially  reallocating  rural  production 
'from  within'. 

The  progressive  character  of  the 
separation  between  town  and  country, 
industry  and  agriculture  in  the  historical 
epoch  of  capitalism  was  unambigously  recog- 
nized in  the  writings  of  Marx  and  Engels. 
But  to  them,  the  unprecedented  growth  in 
production  under  capitalism  also  creates  the 
necessity  and  conditions  for  ultimately 
combining  the  two  forms  of  production  and 
eliminating  the  distinctions  between  town 
and    country.    As    Marx    put    it    in    Capital. 
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"In  the  sphere  of  agriculture,  large-scale  industry  has  a  more 
revolutionary  effect  than  elsewhere,  for  the  reason  that  it  annihilates 
the  bulwark  of  the  old  society,  the  'peasant',  and  substitutes  for  him 
the  wage-labourer.  Thus  th  need  for  social  transformation,  and  the 
antagonism  of  the  classes,  reaches  the  same  level  in  the  countryside  as  it 

has    attained    in    the    towns The    capitalist    mode    of    production 

completes  the  disintegration  of  the  primitive  familial  union  which 
bound  agriculture  and  manufacture  together  when  they  were  both  at  an 
undeveloped  and  childlike  stage.  But  at  the  same  time  it  creates  the 
material  conditions  for  a  new  and  higher  synthesis,  a  union  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry  on  the  basis  of  the  forms  that  have  developed  during 
the  period  of  their  antagonistic  isolation."1 


In  Anti-Duhring,  Engels  has  also  written, 

"Only  a  society  which  enables  its  productive  forces  to  mesh 
harmoniously  on  the  basis  of  one  single  vast  plan  can  allow  industry  to 
be  dispersed  over  the  whole  country  in  the  way  best  adapted  to  its  own 
development  and  to  the  maintenance  and  development  of  the  other 
elements  of  production.  Accordingly,  the  abolition  of  the  antithesis 
between  town  and  country  is  not  merely  possible.  It  has  become  a 
direct  necessity  of  industrial  production  itself,  just  as  it  has  become  a 
necessity  of  agricultural  production  and  of  public  health  to  boot.  Only 
the  fusion  of  town  and  country  can  eliminate  the  present  poisoning  of 
air,  water  and  land,  only  such  fusion  will  change  the  situation  of  the 
masses  now  languishing  in  the  towns,  and  enable  their  excrement  to  be 
used   for  the   production   of  plants   instead   of  for  the  production  of 


disease."" 


The  abolition  of  the  antithesis  and 
division  between  town  and  country  has  been 
a  classic  objective  of  revolutionary  socialism 
since  Marx  and  Engels'  days.  The  Com- 
munist Manifesto  called  for  'the 
combination  of  agriculture  with  manufac- 
turing industries;  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
distinction  between  town  and  country'. 
Engels  spoke  of  socialism  as  'abolishing  the 
contrast  between  town  and  country,  which 
has  been  brought  to  its  extreme  point  by 
present-day  capitalist  society'.  To  Marx  and 
Engels,  "the  antagonism  between  town  and 
country  can  exist  only  within  the  framework 
of  private  property.  It  is  the  most  crass 
expression  of  the  subjection  of  the 
individual  under  the  division  of  labour, 
under  a  definite  activity  forced  upon  him  — 


a  subjection  which  makes  one  man  a  res- 
tricted town  animal  and  the  other  a 
restricted  country  animal,  and  daily  creates 
anew  the  conflict  between  their  interests.""3 

Lenin,  writing  at  the  turn  of  this 
century,  has  argued  that  the  separation 
between  town  and  country  is  'one  of  the 
most  profound  and  most  general  of  the 
contradictions  of  the  capitalist  system.'4 
after  the  October  Revolution,  he  repeatedly 
affirmed  the  long-term  goal  of  eliminating 
the  differences  between  town  and  country, 
worker  and  peasant,  mental  and  manual 
labour.    In    A    Great    Beginning,    he    wrote, 
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"Clearly,  in  order  to  abolish  classes  completely,  it  is  not  enough  to 
overthrow  the  exploiters,  the  landowners  and  capitalists,  not  enough  to 
abolish  their  rights  of  ownership;  it  is  necessary  also  to  abolish  all 
private  ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  it  is  necessary  to  abolish 
the  distinction  between  town  and  country,  as  well  as  the  distinction 
between  manual  workers  and  brain  workers."5 


In  another  text  written  in  the  same 
year,  Lenin  put  it  in  more  forceful  terms  the 
central  importance  of  eliminating  the 
differences  between  the  worker  and  the 
peasant  in  socialist  transition: 


"We  say  that  our  goal  is  equality,  and  by  that  we  mean  the  abolition  of 
classes.  Then  the  class  distinction  between  workers  and  peasants  should 
be  abolished.  That  is  exactly  our  object.  A  society  in  which  the  class 
distinction  between  workers  and  peasants  still  exist  is  neither  a 
communist  society  nor  a  socialist  society.  True,  if  the  word  socialism 
is  interpreted  in  a  certain  sense,  it  might  be  called  a  socialist  society, 
but  that  would  be  mere  sophistry,  an  argument  about  words....  One 
thing  is  clear,  and  that  is,  that  as  long  as  the  class  distinction  between 
workers  and  peasants  exists,  it  is  no  use  talking  about  equality,  unless 
we  want  to  bring  grist  to  the  mill  of  the  bourgeoisie."6 


Let  us  recapitulate  our  discussion  thus 
far.  To  Marx,  Engels  and  Lenin,  the 
separation  and  antithesis  between  town  and 
country,  mental  and  manual  labour  predated 
the  emergence  of  the  capitalist  mode  of 
production  but  has  since  been  greatly 
accentuated  under  it.  The  reproduction  of 
the  capitalist  mode  of  production  entails 
the      continuous      reproduction      of      this 

antithesis.  The  capitalist  development  of  the 
productive  forces,  however,  also  laid  the 
material  foundations  for  the  ultimate  elimin- 
ation of  the  antitheses  and  distinctions 
between  town  and  country,  industry  and 
agriculture,  mental  and  manual  labour.  One 
of  the  primary  tasks  in  the  period  of 
'transition  to  communism'  is  precisely  the 
gradual    elimination    of    these    differences. 

It  is  important,  however,  to  note  that 
underlying  this  formulation  is  the  basic 
assumption  that  the  accomplishment  of  this 
historic  task  is  premised  on  definite  material 
conditions,  the  most  important  of  which  is 
the  attainment  of  a  sufficiently  high  level  of 


development  of  the  productive  forces  in  the 
society  concerned.  This  raises  a  number  of 
fundamental        but      often       neglected 
issues:  In        a       society        with 

a  low  level  of  development  of  production 
but  in  which  the  party  of  the  proletariat  has 
nevertheless  seized  state  power,  is  it  possible 
and/or  necessary  to  eliminate  the  'three 
major  differences'  without  having  attained  a 
high  level  of  development  of  the  productive 
forces?  Or  to  put  in  another  way,  are  there 
any  contradictions  between  the  rapid  deve- 
lopment of  the  productive  forces  and  the 
gradual  elimination  of  these  differences  in 
such  a  society?  To  the  extent  that  the  capit- 
alist socialization  of  the  production  process 
is  a  contradictory  process  involving  the 
sharpening  of  the  'three  major  differences', 
what  does  a  specifically  socialist  socializa- 
tion of  the  production  process  entail?  In 
what  ways  do  the  'three  major  differences' 
inherited  from  the  old  society  manifest 
themselves  as  class  differences  and  class 
contradictions   in   a   'socialist'  society?  And 
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what  are  their  implications  for  the  nature 
and  forms  of  the  class  struggle  in  the  entire 
epoch  of  socialism?7 

These  are  some  of  the  issues  that 
emerge  from  our  examination  of  the  classical 
Marxist  formulations  concerning  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  'three  major  differences'.  Hardly 
any  of  these  have  been  addressed  by  Marx  or 
Engels  as  such  since  they  had  not  witnessed 
the  victory  of  any  proletarian  revolution  in 
their  life  time  and  thus  these  issues  have  not 
been  posed  to  them  in  a  practically  way. 
The  October  Revolution  was  the  first 
victorious  proletarian  revolution  and  Russia 
at  the  time  of  revolution  was  characterized 
by  a  relatively  low  level  of  development  of 
the  productive  forces.  Lenin,  however,  did 
not  live  long  enough  to  theoretically  and 
practically  confront  these  issues;  he  died 
after  scarcely  three  years  since  the  end  of 
the  Civil  War  and  the  promulgation  of  the 
NEP. 

The  mid-1 920s  witnessed  a  great 
industrialization  debate  among  the  Bolshevik 
leaders  over  the  strategies  -  and  possibility 
-  of  socialist  construction  in  an  economical- 
ly backward  and  isolated  Russia.  None  of 
the  questions  formulated  above,  however, 
received  any  serious  attention  by  the 
protagonists  in  this  debate.  To  almost  all  of 
the  latter  -  including  Preobrazhensky, 
Bukharin,  Trotsky,  and  Stalin  -  it  appears 
axionatic  that  in  a  society  with  such  a  low 
level  of  development  of  the  productive 
forces  as  in  Russia,  the  question  of  eliminat- 
ing/reducing of  the  'three  major  differences' 
was  hardly  on  the  agenda.  It  seems  that  an 
unquestioned  assumption  generally  held  by 
the  Bolsheviks  leaders  are  that  the  rapid 
development  of  the  productive  forces 
necessarily  entails  the  widening  -  at  least 
temporarily  -  of  these  differences,  and  that 
't  is  only  after  the  creation  of  a  solid 
material  base  that  these  differences  could  in 
turn  be  gradually  eliminated.  This  is 
Particularly     evident     in     Preobrazhensky's 


formulation  of  the  'law  of  primitive  socialist 
accumulation',  the  basic  logic  of  which  was 
taken  over  by  Stalin  in  toto  in  his 
subsequent  agricultural  collectivization  cam- 
paign. According  to  Preobrazhensky,  the 
rapid  industrialization  of  the  country 
necessarily  entails  the  'exploitation'  of  the 
non-socialist,  petty-bourgeois  sector  (i.e. 
primarily  agriculture)  by  the  state-controlled 
sector  (industry).  The  Soviet  state  is  to 
mobilize  the  maximum  possible  economic 
surplus  from  the  former  so  as  to  finance  an 
accelerated  programme  of  industrialization. 
Under  such  circumstance,  Preobrazhensky 
recognizes,  the  tensions  between  town  and 
country  are  bound  to  be  acute  while  the 
worker-peasant  alliance  may  be  seriously 
undermined.  In  the  subsequent  forced 
collectivization  campaign  under  Stalin,  the 
worker-peasant  alliance  was  completely 
shattered.  The  peasantry  was  ruthlessly 
expropriated  and  compelled  to  offer  their 
'tribute'  to  the  state,  which  became  possible 
only  after  the  strengthening  of  an  immensely 
repressive  state  apparatus.  Rapid  industriali- 
zation in  the  Soviet  Union  was  achieved  at 
the  cost  of  a  sharpening  of  the  antithesis  and 
contradictions  between  town  and  country, 
industry  and  agriculture. 

The  historical  experience  of  the  Soviet 
Union  also  shows  that  these  contradictions 
tend  to  reproduce  themselves  over  time  and 
the  development  of  the  productive  forces  to 
a  high  level  does  not  in  any  way  auto- 
matically contribute  to  their  resolution.  The 
widening  of  the  'three  major  differences' 
leads  inexorably  to  the  emergence  of  new 
vested  interests  which  may  prove  to  be 
powerful  obstacles  for  further  advance  on 
the  path  of  socialist  transition. 


It  is  instructive  here  to  consider  the 
position  of  Stalin  on  the  'elimination  of  the 
three  major  differences'  in  the  post-World 
War  II  era,  in  which  the  Soviet  Union  has 
already     been    transformed    into    a    major 
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economic  and  military  power.  Stalin  wrote 
in  1952,8 


"Take,  for  instance,  the  distinction  between  agriculture  and  industry. 
In  our  country  it  consists  not  only  in  the  fact  that  the  conditions  of 
labour  in  agriculture  differ  from  those  in  industry,  but,  mainly  and 
chiefly,  in  the  fact  that  whereas  in  industry  we  have  public  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  and  of  the  product  of  industry  i.e.  owner- 
ship by  the  whole  people,  in  agriculture  we  have  not  public,  but  group, 
collective  farm  ownership.  It  has  already  been  said  that  this  fact  leads 
to  the  preservation  of  commodity  circulation,  and  that  only  when  this 
distinction  between  industry  and  agriculture  disappears,  can 
commodity  production  with  all  its  attendant  consequences  also 
disappear.  It  therefore  cannot  be  denied  that  the  disappearance  of  this 
essential  distinction  between  agriculture  and  industry  must  be  a  matter 
of  paramount  importance  for  us."  (Emphases  added) 


In  this  formulation,  Stalin  underlines 
the  continued  existence  of  the  distinction 
between  industry  and  agriculture  in  terms  of 
the  differences  in  the  conditions  of  labour, 
and  the  fact  that  this  distinction  is 
manifested  in  the  coexistence  of  two  forms 
of  ownership  in  the  U.S.S.R.,  ownership  by 
the  whole  people  and  collective  ownership. 
The  reproduction  of  these  two  ownership 
forms,  Stalin  stresses,  constitutes  the  basis 
for  the  preservation  of  commodity 
circulation.  Insofar  as  the  realization  of  the 
communist  society  implies  the  disappearance 
of  commodity  production,  the  epoch  of 
socialist  transition  must  necessarily  involve 
the  process  whereby  the  conditions  for  the 
continued  existence  of  commodity 
production  are  progressively  eliminated, 
which  necessitates  among  other  things  the 
abolition  of  the  distinction  between  industry 
and  agriculture,  between  the  ownership  of 
the  whoie  people  and  collective  ownership. 


5 

This  formulation  as  it  stands  is  consistent 
with  the  positions  of  Marx,  Engels,  and 
Lenin  outlines  above. 

However,  a  closer  reading  of  the  text 
Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the 
U.S.S.R.  shows  unambiguously  that  this 
pronouncement  by  Stalin  is  purely 
incidental.  Nowhere  in  the  text  —  or  in  any 
of  his  other  writings  -  did  Stalin  attempt  to 
pursue  this  analysis,  and  more  significantly, 
to  spell  out  the  necessary  measures  to  be 
implemented  in  order  to  gradually  eliminate 
the  distinction  between  industry  and 
agriculture,  between  ownership  by  the  whole 
people  and  collective  ownership.  In  fact,  in 
the  same  chapter  of  the  text,  there  are  a 
number  of  toher  formulations  which  are 
overtly  at  odds  with  the  quotation  above 
and  which  apparently  reflect  more  faithfully 
Stalin's  point  of  view.  Consider  the 
following  remarks: 


• 
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"Of  quite  a  different  character  is  the  problem  of  the  disappearance  of 
distinctions  between  town  (industry)  and  country  (agriculture)  and 
between  physical  and  mental  labour.  This  problem  was  not  discussed  in 
the  Marxist  classics.   It  is  a  new  problem,  one  that  has  been  raised 

practically  by  our  socialist  construction Some  comrades  assert  that 

in  the  course  of  time  not  only  will  the  essential  distinction  between 
industry  and  agriculture  and  between  physical  and  mental  labour 
disappear,  but  so  will  ALL  distinction  between  them.  That  is  not  true. 
Abolition  of  the  essential  distinction  betweeen  industry  and  agriculture 
cannot  lead  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between  them.  Some 
distinction,  even  if  inessential,  will  certainly  remain,  owing  to  the 
difference  between  the  conditions  of  work  in  industry  and  in 
agriculture....  But  this  indicates  that  my  previous  formulation  was 
unprecise,  unsatisfactory.  It  must  be  discarded  and  replaced  by  another 
formulation,  one  that  speaks  of  the  abolition  of  essential  distinctions 
and  the  persistence  of  inessential  distinctions  between  industry  and 
agriculture,  and  between  mental  and  physical  labour.9  (Emphases 
added) 


Stalin  distinguishes  here  between 
'essential'  and  'inessential'  distinctions.  The 
crucial  point  is  of  course  what  constitutes 
the  distinction  between  the  two  types  of 
distinctions.  Stalin  nowhere  makes  this  clear. 
What  Stalin  fails  to  confront  theoretically 
and  practically  is  the  problem  of  eliminating 
one  of  the  most  essential  distinctions 
between  industry  and  agriculture,  namely, 
the  distinction  in  the  forms  of  ownership 
between  the  two.  Instead  there  is  a  tendency 
on  Stalin's  part  to  subsume  this  essential 
distinction  under  the  category  of  'inessential 
distinctions'.  Elsewhere  in  the  pamphlet 
Economic  Problems  of  Socialism  in  the 
U.S.S.R.,  Stalin  mentioned  in  passing  the 
question  of  'how  the  two  main  forms  of 
ownership  will  ultimately  become  one',  and 
considered  that  'this  is  a  questioin  which 
requires  separate  discussion'.  Mao  Tse-tung 
in  his  critique  of  the  text  seized  upon  this 
vital  issue  and  commented  sharply,  "Stalin 
is  avoiding  the  issue,  having  failed  to  find  a 
method  or  suitable  formulation  on  the 
transition  from  collective  to  public  owner- 
ship".10 


THE  CHINESE  APPROACH 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  to  Lenin, 
among  other  Bolshevik  leaders,  the  abolition 
of  the  distinction  between  workers  and  pea- 
sants is  a  primary  task  in  the  epoch  of 
socialist  transition,  and  that  the  material 
prerequisite  for  the  accomplishment  of  this 
task  is  the  development  of  the  productive 
forces  to  a  sufficiently  high  level.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  any  disagreements  between 
the  Bolshevik  and  Chinese  leaders  on  these 
points.  The  crucial  and  fundamental 
difference  lies  in  the  ways  the  respective 
parties  approach  and  'handle'  the  contradic- 
tions between  the  worker  and  the  peasant  in 
the  very  process  of  developing  the  country's 
productive  forces. 

China  on  the  eve  of  the  socialist 
revolution,  like  the  Soviet  Union  at  a 
comparable  period  of  time,  was  predominan- 
tly an  agrarian  society.  Rapid  industrializa- 
tion of  the  country,  again  as  in  the  case  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  has  to  rely  to  a  substantial 
extent  on  savings  from  the  agrarian  sector.1 ' 
There       exists      therefore       an       objective 
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contradiction  between  the  interests  of  the 
peasant  masses  and  the  state's  ever-increasing 
needs  of  marketable  surplus  for  industrializa- 
tion. As  revealed  in  the  Wan-sui  docu- 
ments,1 2  one  of  the  most  important  lessons 
Mao  drew  from  the  Soviet  experience  of 
socialist  construction  is  that  this  contradic- 
tion constitutes  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
and  weakest  point  in  the  entire  period  of 
socialist  transition.  Mao  reproached  Stalin 
for  his  failure  to  recognize  for  less  to  resolve, 
this  contradiction.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
under  Stalin,  the  development  of  the 
productive  forces  —  on  the  basis  of 
'primitive  socialist  accumulation'  —  was  a 
contradictory  process  involving  the 
accelerated  growth  of  industrial  production 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  suffocation  of  the 
agricultural  sector  on  the  other,  with  the 
result  that  the  'three  major  differences'  were 
being  widening  and  the  peasant  masses 
condemned  to  a  passive  and  alienating  role 
in  socialist  construction. 

In  China,  the  Great  Leap  Forward  and 
the  formation  of  the  people's  commune 
ushered  an  alternative  strategy  of 
simultaneous  development  of  agriculture  and 
industry,  heavy  and  light  industry,  central 
and  local  industry,  with  a  view  of 
minimizing  the  central  procurement  of  rural 
resources  and  releasing  the  production 
enthusiasm  of  the  peasant  masses.  Industrial 
production  which  had  hitherto  been  con- 
centrated in  the  big  urban  centres  were 
decentralized  on  a  massive  scale  to  local- 
county  and  commune  -  levels.  Heavy  indus- 
try continued  to  be  a  priority  sector  in  the 
national  economy,  but  light  industry  was 
also  to  develop  at  a  great  pace,  while  both 
heavy  and  light  industrial  products  were  to 
gear  more  closely  to  the  demands  of  the 
agrarian  sector. 

The  cornerstone  of  this  new  strategy  is 
the  proper  'handling'  of  the  contradictions 
between  the  state,  the  units  of  production 
(primarily    the    collective    farms)    and    the 
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individual     producers    (primarily    the    pea- 
sants).13 The  individual  peasant  is  seen  to  be 
torn     between    the    desire    to    increase    his 
personal  income  and  the  need  of  the  collec- 
tive   to    maximize    its    accumulation;    the 
collective  to  maximize  its  accumulation;  the 
collective    is    torn    between    the    desire    to 
maximize  its  own  income,  and  the  need  of 
the    state    to   maximize   capital    formation. 
Mao    maintained    that   the    interests  of  the 
individual,  the  collective  and  the  state  were 
in   the   last  analysis,  isomorphic,  and  hence 
the  contradiction  was  not  antagonistic.  What 
made  it  difficult  to  resolve  was  the  bureau- 
cratic    organization     and     decision-making, 
which,  concentrated  at  the  centre  obscured 
this  identity  of  interest  from  the  people.  The 
state  bureaucracy  was  regarded  as  the  biggest 
obstacle  to  the  cultivation  of  understanding 
among  the  people  of  the  dialectical  identity 
of  individual   and  communal  interests.  The 
solution     was     to     minimize     bureaucratic 
responsibility        for        accumulation       and 
centralization    of   resources,   and   to   limit 
taxation  and  procurement  in  order  to  leave 
most  of  the  savings  from  increased  produc- 
ction    in    the    hands    of    the    collectives/ 
localities  so  that  the  latter  might  have  the 
initiative  and  responsibility  for  the  develop- 
ment both  of  local  industry  and  agricultural 
mechanization. 

According  to  the  Chinese  formulation, 
there  does  not  exist  any  contradictions 
between  the  rapid  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  and  the  reducing  of  the  'three 
major  differences';  indeed  the  atter  is  held 
to  be  a  necessary  condition  for  the  former. 
By  decentralizing  existing  industrial  capacity 
to  local  levels  and  at  the  same  time  allowing 
the  retention  of  a  substantial  proportion  of 
rural  savings  in  the  countryside,  it  was 
believed  that  agricultural  production  would 
be  greatly  promoted  which  in  turn  would 
create  the  basis  for  rapid  development  of 
industry.  Industrial  undertakings  located  at 
the  doorsteps  of  the  rural  producers    and 
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which  gear  closely  to  the  latter's  needs 
would  enable  the  peasants  to  better 
appreciate  the  symbiotic  relationship 
between  agricultural  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. 

It  is  true  that  both  heavy  and  light 
industrial  products  are  generally  over-priced 
relative  to  agricultural  ones,  that  is  to  say, 
exchange  of  the  values  of  products  between 


industry  and  agriculture  is  far  from 
equivalent.  Although  the  terms  of  trade 
between  town  and  country  have  improved 
in  favour  of  the  latter  since  liberation,  it  is 
still  primarily  through  the  unequal  exchange 
between  agriculture  and  industry  that  the 
state  accumulate  funds  for  industrial 
development.  As  Mao  has  written  in  On  the 
Ten  Major  Relationships. 


"Our  policies  towards  the  peasants  differ  from  those  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  take  into  account  the  interests  of  both  the  state  and  the 
peasants.  Our  agricultural  tax  has  always  been  relatively  low.  In  the 
exchange  of  industrial  and  agricultural  products  we  follow  a  policy  of 
narrowing  the  price  scissors,  a  policy  of  exchanging  equal  or  roughly 
equal  values."14 


In    this    formulation,    Mao    underlines 
the  fact  that  the  state  has  followed  a  policy 

of  narrowing  the  price  scissors,  which 
implies  that  in  most  cases  exchange  between 
industry  and  agriculture  is  not  based  on 
equivalent  values.  On  the  face  of  it,  it  may 
seem  that  what  Preobrazhen-sky  has 
envisaged  as  the  process  of  'primitive 
socialist  accumulation'  is  also  evident  in 
China  and  further  that  the  Chinese  measures 
are  even  more  faithful  to  Preobrazhensky's 
initial  conception  of  primitive  socialist 
accumulation  than  those  carried  out  under 
Stalin  in  that  the  major  mechanism  for 
accumulation  is  'manipulative  pricing'.  This 
is,  however,  only  a  very  superficial 
observation.  The  essence  of  Preobrazhen- 
sky's formulation  is  that  in  order  to  finance 
rapid  industrialization,  the  maximum 
possible  resources  are  to  be  channelled  to 
the  state  sector  from  the  private  sectors 
(mainly  agriculture),  the  assumption  being 
that  the  socialist  transformation  of  the 
latter  has  to  await  the  attainment  of  a  high 
level  of  development  of  the  productive 
forces  in  the  country.  In  China,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  crux  of  the  policy  since 
agricultural  collectivization  was  to  minimize 
state   procurement  of  agricultural  surpluses 


and  to  leave  the  grass-root  collective  units 
more  leeway  in  accumulating  resources  for 
'self-reliant'  development.  'Manipulative 
pricing'  in  China  could  only  be  understood 
in  terms  of  the  triangular  relationships 
between  agriculture,  light  industry  and 
heavy  industry  which  can  be  expressed  as 
follows:  increased  agricultural  production 
through  collective  effort  and  collective 
accumulation  at  grass-root  levels;  expansion 
of  light  industries  (which  are  granted  high 
profit  margin)  oriented  towards  peasant 
needs,  thereby  improving  the  latter's 
standard  of  living  and  stimulating  their 
production  enthusiasm;  and  with  rising 
agricultural  productivity,  greater  capital 
could  be  raised  for  heavy  industry  develop- 
ment and  the  collective  units  in  a  position 
to     consume     agricultural     capital     goods. 

We  may  now  move  on  to  examine  the 
role  of  the  people's  commune  in  facilitating 
the  narrowing  the  'three  major  differences', 
focusing  primarily  on  the  progressive  trans- 
formation of  the  ownership  system  in  the 
countryside. 

THE  PEOPLE'S  COMMUNE  SYSTEM 

One    of    the    primary    conditions   for 
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eliminating  the  class  distinctions  between 
the  worker  and  the  peasant  —  which  are 
manifested  in  the  distinctions  between  town 
and  country,  industry  and  agriculture  —  is 
the  elimination  of  the  distinction  between 
the  two  coexisting  forms  of  ownership  of 
the  means  of  production:  ownership  by  the 
whole  people  and  collective  ownership.  The 
continued  existence  of  these  two  forms  of 
ownership  is  due  primarily  to  the  still 
marked  differences  in  the  levels  of  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  in  the 
respective  sectors.  In  the  Chinese  Marxist 
conception  of  socialist  transition,  one  of 
the  principal  tasks  in  this  historical  epoch  is 
to  gradually  raise  the  level  of  collective 
ownership  in  the  countryside  until  of  single 
form  of  ownership  —  that  is,  ownership  by 
the  whole  people  -  comes  into  being  for  the 
whole  country.  The  accomplishment  of  this 
task  depends  primarily  but  not  exclusively 
of  the  pace  of  development  of  the  pro- 
ductive forces  in  the  countryside  as  well  as 
of  industrial  development  of  the  economy  as 
a  whole. 

In  China,  the  entire  process  of  socialist 
transformation  of  agriculture  —  which  is 
coextensive  with  the  whole  epoch  of 
socialism  —  in  conceived  in  terms  of  three 
principal  stages.  The  first  stage  was  the 
transformation  from  private  to  collective 
ownership  of  agricultural  means  of 
production,  a  process  which  includes  the 
progressive  phases  of  the  formation  of 
the  mutual  aid  teams,  the  agricultural  pro- 
ducers' cooperatives  and  the  collectives 
(1952-58).  The  second  stage  began  with  the 
introduction  of  the  people's  commune 
(1958),  the  development  of  which  involves 
the  process  whereby  the  level  of  collective 
ownership  is  progressively  raised  from  the 
team  to  the  brigade  and  then  to  the 
commune  level.  Full  communal  ownership 
of  the  means  of  production  in  the  country 
will  mark  the  completion  of  this  stage.  The 
third  stage  refers  to  the  transition  from  full 
communal   ownership  to  ownership  by  the 


whole  people,  the  realization  of  which 
necessitates  above  all  the  eimination  of  the 
'three  major  differences'. 

The  basic  features  of  the  people's 
commune  can  be  summarized  as  follows. 
The  people's  commune  is  first  of  all  char- 
acterized by  its  huge  size.  In  terms  of  the 
number  of  households  it  comprises,  it  is  far 
larger  than  the  cooperatives  and  collectives 
which  had  emerged  in  the  years  immediately 
preceding  its  formation.  The  original  26,000 
communes  were  amalgamated  from  some 
750,000  advanced  agricultural  producers' 
co-operatives.  In  1970,  there  were  approxi- 
mately 51,000  communes  averaging  2,900 
households,   13,000  persons  per  commune. 

Another  key  feature  is  that  the 
commune  is  not  only  a  production  unit  but 
is  also  the  basic  organ  of  state  power  in  the 
countryside.  Before  the  formation  of  the 
commune,  the  township  (hsiang)  was  the 
grassroot  political  unit,  while  the  economic 
organizations  functioned  quite  separately  in 
the  forms  of  agricultural  producers'  coopera- 
tives. By  1958  the  newly  formed  commune 
unified  the  two  functions,  organizing 
political  power  on  the  one  hand,  and  pro- 
duction, distribution  and  consumption  on 
the  other. 

The  commune  also  provides  the 
institutional  framework  for  integrating  all 
aspects  of  rural  life  including  agricultural, 
subsidiary  and  light  industrial  production; 
politics  and  administration;  social  services 
such  as  education,  health,  and  welfare; 
transportation  and  communication;  finance 
and  commerce;  water  conservation  and  basic 
construction;  and  defense  and  military 
training.  The  previously  existing  organiza- 
tions for  production,  marketing,  education, 
welfare  and  the  militia  were  all  incorporated 
into  the  commune  structure  in  accordance 
with  the  strategy  of  'comprehensive  and 
simultaneous  development'. 
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In  terms  of  the  ownership  system, 
the  rural  people's  commune  in  China  con- 
sists of  a  three-tier  ownership  system,  that  is 
to  say,  there  are  basically  three  levels  of 
ownershin  of  the  means  of  production 
within  the  commune,  ownership  by  the 
commune,  by  the  brigade  and  by  the  team. 
The  lowest  level,  the  production  team, 
is  the  basic  level  of  ownership,  which  means 
that  it  is  at  this  level  that  the  principal 
means  of  production  for  day-to-day 
productive  activities  are  owned.  It  is  at  the 
team  level  that  commune  members  are 
mobilized  to  engage  in  regular  productive 
labour  and  receive  renumeration  for  their 
work.  The  production  team  serves  as  the 
basic  accounting  unit  in  the  commune,  owns 
and  controls  most  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction in  China's  countryside  and  takes 
final  responsibility  for  most  of  the  economic 
decisions  made  in  the  rural  areas. 

The  production  brigade  (which 
comprises  about  10  to  20  production  teams) 
apart  from  performing  the  vital  functions  of 
coordinating  agricultural  production  of  the 
constituent  teams  and  prodiving  a  range  of 
vital  social  services,  also  owns  part  of  the 
means  of  production  in  the  commune. 
Typically,  production  brigades  purchase  (out 
of  the  accumulation  fund  contributed  by  the 
constituent  teams)  and  manage  medium- 
sized  agricultural  implements  such  as 
tractors,  trucks,  pumps,  processing  equip- 
ment, electricity  generating  equipment,  etc. 
which  are  too  expensive  for  individual 
teams  to  buy  and  utilize  efficiently.  The 
production  brigade  also  plays  a  significant 
role  in  generating  new  inputs  for  agriculture. 
The  construction  of  irrigation  and  drainage 
projects  such  as  small  and  medium  scale 
dams,  reservoirs,  canals,  deep  wells,  etc.  is 
most  important.  The  teams  concerned  con- 
tribute labour  and  other  resources  in  propor- 
tion to  anticipated  benefits  and  on  com- 
pletion of  the  projects,  ownership  and 
management  responsibility  of  these  facilities 
rest  with  the  brigade.  In  addition,  the 
production     brigade    also    runs    small-scale 


factories,     farm     equipment     repair    shops, 
grain  processing  plants,  etc. 

At  the  commune  level,  agricultural  as 
well  as  industrial  production  are  undertaken. 
The  commune  retains  ownership  of  the 
means  of  production  of  these  enterprises. 
Commune  agricultural  production  does  not 
produce  a  significant  portion  of  basic  agri- 
cultural commodities  since  the  team  owns 
and  controls  most  of  the  labour  and  land, 
and  is  limited  mainly  to  such  undertakings  as 
forestry,  fishing,  animal  husbandry  and 
fruit  orchards.  Of  far  more  importance  are 
commune-run  industrial  undertakings  the 
products  and  services  of  which  are  closely 
geared  to  agricultural  production  and 
peasant  consumption.  Typical  commune-run 
enterprises  include:  agricultural  implement 
manufacturing  and  repair  shops,  grain 
processing  mills,  fertilizers  and  pesticides 
plants,  edible  oil  presses,  brick,  tile  and  lime 
kilns,  and  factories  producing  light  industrial 
products  such  as  light  bulbs,  shoes,  porcelain, 
etc.  The  commune  also  owns  and  manages 
iarge-scale  water  conservation  projects, 
hydro-electric  stations,  tractor  stations, 
large-scale  agricultural  implements.  With  the 
income  generated  from  the  operation  of 
these  undertakings  together  with 
contributions  from  the  constituent  brigades 
and  teams  (a  certain  percentage  of  the 
accumulation  and  welfare  funds  of  the  lower 
levels  is  transferred  upwards),  the  commune 
also  provides  a  variety  of  social  services  for 
its  members. 

At  the  moment  —  two  decades  after 
the  first  people's  commune  appeared  in 
China's  countryside  —  the  basic  unit  of 
ownership  in  the  commune  is  still  generally 
at  the  team  level,  as  can  be  seen  from  Article 
7  of  the  Constitution  of  the  People's 
Republic  of  China  adopted  in  March,  1973: 
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"The  rural  people's  commune  sector  of  the  economy  is  a  socialist 
sector  collectively  owned  by  the  masses  of  working  people.  At  present, 
it  generally  takes  the  form  of  three-level  ownership,  that  is,  ownership 
by  the  commune,  the  production  brigade  and  the  production  team, 
with  the  production  team  as  the  basic  accounting  unit."1 5 


That     is     to     say,     after    the    basic 
completion    of  the  socialist  transformation 
of  the  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
and  the  creation  of  the  people's  commune  in 
the  late  1950s,  there  has  been  basically  little 
changes  in  the  ownership  system  in  the  rural 
areas.  This  statement,  however,  requires  two 
major      qualifications.      First,     since     the 
formation  of  the  people's  commune  in  1958, 
collective  ownership  by  the  production  team 
has  existed  within  the  context  of  two  larger 
collectivities      -      the      brigade     and     the 
commune,  which  alters  profoundly  the  con- 
ditions of  operation  of  the  production  teams. 
Second,  collective  ownership  of  the  means 
of  production  is  not  confined  to  the  team 
only;  both  the  brigade  and  the  commune 
also  own  part  of  the  means  of  production  in 
the  countryside.   Although   the  proportions 
of    the    means    of    production    owned    at 
brigade     and     commune     levels     in     total 
commune  assets  are  generally  rather  small, 
they   have   been   steadily   increasing  in  the 
past  two  decades.  Further  transformation  of 
the     ownership    system     in    the    people's 
commune  depends  to  a  larger  extent  on  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  the  productive  activities 
-  and  hence  the  increasing  amount  of  means 
of   production    owned   -  operated   at  the 
brigade  and  commune  levels. 

It  is  instructive  to  note  that  at  the  very 
inception  of  the  commune  in  1958,  the 
commune  was  prematurely  employed  as  the 
basic  unit  of  ownership  -  that  is,  all  of  the 
means  of  production  within  the  commune 
was  owned  at  this  level.  At  the  height  of 
optimism  and  nation-wide  mobilization 
during  the  Great  Leap  Forward  it  was 
believed  that  the  second  stage  outlined 
above  had  been  completed  and  the  third 
stage  -  the  transition  to  ownership  by  the 


whole  people  -  was  on  the  agenda.  In  the 
Peitaiho  Resolution  of  August  29,  1958,  for 
example,     it     was     envisaged     that     "the 
transition  from  collective  communal  owner- 
ship to  ownership  by  the  whole  people  is  a 
process  the  completion  of  which  may  take 
less  time  -  three  or  four  years  —  in  some 
places,   and   longer   -  five  or  six  years  or 
even  longer  -  elsewhere."16  Although  this 
optimism  had  scaled  down  somewhat  in  the 
course  of  the  movement,  the  basic  assump- 
tion    was     still     implicit     in     the    second 
resolution,     the     Wuhan     Resolution,     in 
December  1958:  "it  is  possible  that  socialist 
ownership  by  the  whole  people  may  be  fully 
realzed  at  a  somewhat  earlier  date  but  this 
will  not  be  very  soon....  The  whole  process 
will   take  fifteen,    twenty  or  more  years  to 
complete,        counting        from '"      now."17 
(Emphases  added) 

That  collective  ownership  was  at  first 
instituted   at  the  commune  level   had  very 
much   to   do  with  the  attempt  during  the 
Great    Leap   Forward  to  rapidly  transform 
the     natural     conditions     of     agricultural 
production  in  China's  countryside.  After  the 
formation    of    the    Advanced    Agricultural 
Producers'      Cooperatives      (AAPC's)      and 
before     the     emergence     of    the    people's 
commune,  a  gigantic  mass  movement  swept 
over    the    rural    areas    in    an    attempt    to 
construct    and    improve    large-scale    water 
works.    Over    four    hundred    million   people 
throughout   the    country    were    involved    in 
water-work   projects   of  various  sorts.  The 
movement  was  carried  out  at  the  village  level 
with    the    AAPC's    as   the   nuclei   of  work 
organization.  In  the  course  of  the  campaign 
the  limited  size  of  the  AAPC's  came  into 
sharp  contradictions  with  the  imperative  of 
organizing  and  coordinating  water-works  on 
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a  large  scale.  Collective  organizations  far 
larger  than  the  AAPC's  were  called  for.  The 
spontaneous  amalgamation  of  the  AAPC's  in 
various  forms  -  which  subsequently  took 
the  form  of  the  people's  commune  -  was 
primarily  a  response  aimed  at  resolving  this 
contradiction.  The  people's  commune  with 
its  huge  size  and  high  level  of  collective 
ownership  was  instrumental  in  facilitating 
the  launching  and  completion  of  a  large 
number    of    water    conservation    projects. 

At   the   height   of  the    'high    tide   of 
socialism   in   the   countryside',  the   people's 
commune    assumed    ownership    of   all   the 
means    of    production    within    its    confine. 
The  land,  labour  and  other  resources  of  the 
AAPC's  became  the  property  of,  and  were 
centrally  managed  by,  the  commune,  thus 
equalising  at  one  stroke  the  economic  well- 
being    of   the   constituent   units.  With   the 
commune     serving     as    the    basic    unit    of 
account,    equality    of    income    among    the 
commune  members  was  also  attained  but  at 
the  expense   of  the   production  enthusiasm 
of  the  peasants  since  it  was  now  difficult  for 
them    to   perceive  any   correlation   between 
individual    efforts    and    remuneration.    The 
politically     and     economically     disastrous 
consequences    of   the    attempt   to    institute 
collective  ownership  at  the  commune  level 
were    speedily    recognized    by    the    Chinese 
leaders  and  in  the  subsequent  readjustments 
of    commune     organization     the     level     of 
ownership  was  shifted  downwards  from  the 
commune   first  to  the  brigade  in   1959  and 
then  to  the  team  in  1961.  From  this  point 
on  the  commune  took  the  form  of  three- 
level     ownership,     with     the    higher    levels 
owning  only  those  means  of  production  too 
expensive    or    non-economic    for    the   lower 
levels  to  acquire  or  maintain,  or  those  means 
of    production     and     facilities     serving    all 
members    of   the    larger  collectivities.   The 
commune      and      the      brigade,      however, 
continue    to    play    an    important    role    in 
coordinating  the  productive  activities  of  the 
constituent      teams/brigades      and      remain 


crucial  for  mobilizing  labour  and  other 
resources  for  agricultural  capital  construc- 
tion serving  a  large  number  of  collective 
units. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  above  that 
generally  speaking  basic  ownership  at  the 
production  team  corresponds  more  closely 
to  the  level  of  development  of  productive 
forces  in  China's  countryside.  The  relatively 
small  unit  enables  the  peasants  to  exercise 
collective  control  over  the  means  of 
production  and  the  conditions  of  labour.  It 
also  makes  possible  an  intimate  relationship 
between  the  team  cadres  and  the  ordinary 
members,  which  serves  to  facilitate  the 
democratic  management  of  productive  and 
other  activities  of  the  team.  Given  the 
technological  level  of  agricultural  production 
in  most  communes,  the  team  represents  a 
unit  large  enough  for  the  collective  and 
rational  utilization  of  the  productive 
resources  of  a  relatively  large  number  of 
peasant  households,  but  small  enough  for 
its  members  to  recognize  the  close  relation- 
ship between  individual  productive  efforts 
and  collective  well-being  which  is  critical  for 
releasing  the  production  enthusiasm  of  the 
peasants. 

Collective  ownership  at  the  team  level 
is  thus  considered  to  be  a  necessary  and 
indispensable  stage  of  the  protracted  process 
of  socialist  transformation  of  the  Chinese 
peasantry.  Through  working  and  living  in  a 
team,  the  peasant  would  gradually  become 
accustomed  to  collective  (in  contrast  to 
private)  mode  of  labour,  develop  ability  and 
capacity  for  collective  management,  and 
improve  their  standard  of  living  through 
collective  efforts,  all  of  which  are  essential 
for  developing  the  peasant's  collective  con- 
sciousness and  enabling  them  to  gradually 
cast  off  the  centuries-old  small  peasant 
mentality.  In  short,  corresponding  to  the 
level  of  economic  and  social  development  in 
the  Chinese  villages  in  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
basic  ownership  at  the  team  level  represents 
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a  collective  form  of  ownership  best  suited 
for  facilitating  the  development  of  agricul- 
tural production  in  the  communes, 
promoting  the  socialist  transformation  of 
the  relations  of  production  (which  cannot 
be  reduced  to  the  ownership  system  alone), 
and  transforming  the  peasant's  consciousness. 

We  have  thus  far  been  concerned  with 
what  the  Chinese  have  conceived  as  the 
'correspondence'  between  the  productive 
forces  and  the  relations  of  production;  the 
commune's  three-level  ownership  with  the 
team  as  the  basic  level  corresponds  basically 
with  the  character  of  the  productive  forces. 
But  contradictions  between  the  two  also 
exist.  These  contradictions  tend  to  become 
increasingly  acute  in  proportion  to  the 
progress  made  in  the  development  of  pro- 
duction on  the  basis  of  the  team.  Let  us 
elaborate. 

Insofar  as  the  production  team  is  the 
basic  unit  of  ownership,  it  serves  as  the  basic 
unit  of  production,  distribution  and 
accumulation.  Given  the  tremendous 
variations  in  the  initial  possession  of  material 
means  o  production  and  labour  resources, 
natural  endowments  and  locations,  as  well  as 
in  the  quality  of  leadership  and  access  to 
outside  assistance  of  various  forms, 
production  and  income  levels  of  different 
teams     (even     within     the    same     brigade/ 


commune)  necessarily  vary  greatly.  To  the 
extent  that  the  crucial  decisions  of  the  rate 
of  accumulation  were  generally  taken  at  the 
team  level  under  the  principle  of  'self- 
reliance',  different  rates  of  development  of 
production  (a  major  index  is  the  level  of 
mechanization)  may  result  even  within  a 
single  brigade  and  commune.  Insofar  as  this 
is  likely  to  be  a  cumulative  process,  the 
disparity  in  levels  of  production  and  there- 
fore income  among  different  teams  could 
become  very  great.1  9 

If  these  inequalities  are  allowed  to  be 
consolidated    or   enlarged   in   the  course  of 
time,    political    difficulties    in    future  trans- 
formation   of    the    ownership    system    will 
greatly  enhanced.  The  better-off  teams  will 
tend  to  resist  such  changes  and  'defend'  the 
existing  system   of  distribution  of  'to  each 
according    to    his    work'   which    guarantees 
their  hard-won  prvileges.  Ideologically,  the 
reproduction  of  these  inequalities  would  also 
serve    to    strengthen    -    not  weaken   -  the 
importance   of   material    incentives  for   pro- 
ductive labour  and  limit  the  horizons  of  the 
peasants   to  the  material   interests  of  their 
own  small  collective  unit  such  as  the  team. 
This  could  constitute  another  major  obstacle 
in  the  path  along  socialist  transition.  In  a 
pamphlet       entitled       Teaching       Political 
Economy  to  People's  Commune  Members,  it 
was  stated  that: 


■ 


"At  the  present  stage  the  people's  communes  take  the  form  of  three- 
level  ownership  with  the  production  team  as  the  basic  accounting  unit... 
but  the  disparities  between  rich  and  poor  teams  are  relatively  great.  If 
this  is  allowed  to  continue  for  long,  bourgeois  right  will  be  enlarged, 
class  polarization  will  result  and  capitalism  will  emerge.  It  is  therefore' 
imperative  to  help  the  poor  teams  to  raise  their  production  and  income 
to  reach  those  of  present  levels  of  the  average  of  advanced  teams,  and 
when  conditions  are  ripe,  to  effect  the  transition  from  basic  ownership 
by  the  team  to  basic  ownership  by  the  brigade  and  the  commune.  This 
is  now  on  the  agenda."20 
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In  this  formulation,  some  of  the  likely 
consequences  of  pertuating  the  existing 
forms  of  ownership  are  highlighted:  enlarge- 
ment of  bourgeois  right,  class  polarization 
and  restoration  of  capitalism.  Enlargement 
of  'bourgeois  right'  here  refers  primarily  to 
the  consolidation  of  the  rights  of  the  small 
collective  units  to  the  possession  of  their 
means  of  production  and  the  relatively 
privileged  levels  of  income.  'Class  polariza- 
tion' can  be  understood  as  the  differentia- 
tion and  polarization  of  the  collective  units 
such  as  the  teams  —  rich  teams  becoming 
richer  and  poor  teams  becoming  poorer, 
resembling  class  polarization  in  the  old 
societies.  When  the  Chinese  speaks  of 
'restoration  of  capitalism',  they  are  stressing 
a  tendency  or  direction  of  development. 
The  prolonged  'consolidation'  of  basic 
ownership  at  the  team  level  does  not 
necessarily  entail  the  restoration  of 
capitalism  as  such,  but  it  does  represent  a 
stagnation  in  the  process  of  socialist  trans- 
formation of  the  peasantry  and  to  this 
extent  enhances  the  danger  of  retrogression 
and  the  ultimate  re-emergence  of  an  ex- 
ploitative system;  on  the  ideological  level,  it 
also  tends  to  reinforce  'bourgeois'  values 
and  habits  of  thought. 

The  contradiction  between  the 
existing  forms  of  ownership  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  also  manifests 
itself  in  a  number  of  other  ways.  There  is  for 
instance  the  contradiction  between  the 
increasingly  social  character  of  the  agricultu- 
ral production  process  following  mechaniza- 
tion and  the  relatively  limited  sources  of 
accumulation  available  at  the  production 
team  level.  The  accumulation  at  the  team 
level  has  been  crucial  for  financing  the  mech- 
anization process  thus  far.  But  as  the  scale 
and  sophistication  of  the  machinery  to  be 
employed  gradually  increased,  the  resources 
for  accumulation  available  at  the  team  level 
will  no  longer  suffice.  Thus  the  relative  sign- 
ificance of  the  team  as  a  primary  unit  of 
accumulation   will   tend   to   diminish   as  the 


process  of  mechanization  proceeds.  Without 
a  corresponding  change  in  the  ownership 
system  towards  a  higher  level  to  accommod- 
ate this  higher  degree  of  socialization  of  the 
production  process,  the  contradiction 
between  basic  team  ownership  and  the 
development  of  mechanized  agriculture 
could  become  acute  and  impede  the  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  forces  in  the  country 
side. 

Another  manifestation  of  this  con- 
tradiction arises  from  the  imperative  to 
constantly  expand  the  scope  of  capital 
construction  to  facilitate  the  development  of 
agricultural  production.  For  instance,  the 
development  of  farm  mechanization  neces- 
sitates the  gradual  perfection  of  the  existing 
irrigation  system,  the  construction  of  new 
networks  of  roads  for  tractors  and  trucks, 
large-scale  land  improvements  etc.  The 
undertaking  of  these  tasks  requires  not  only 
labour  and  capital  resources  which  individual 
teams  could  hardly  provide  but  also  co- 
ordination of  a  large  number  of  collective 
units  and  sometimes  re-arrangement  of 
existing  distribution  of  material  resources. 
All  these  can  sometimes  be  accommodated 
within  the  existing  framework  of  three-level 
ownership  (this  is  also  where  the  superiority 
of  the  commune  system  lies)  but  up  to  a 
certain  point  the  contradictions  among  the 
unevenly  developed  collective  units  can 
become  so  acute  that  these  contradictions 
cannot  be  'properly  handled'  without  a 
change  of  the  ownership  towards  a  higher 
level. 

The  preceding  analyses  serve  to  illustr- 
ate aspects  of  the  dialectical  relationships 
between  the  ownership  system  and  the  deve- 
lopment of  the  productive  forces  at  the 
present  stage  of  China's  rural  transformation. 
How  to  handle  and  resolve  the  contradic- 
tions arising  from  the  very  process  of 
economic  development  remains  a  critical 
concern  of  the  Chinese  leaders.  On  the 
abstract    level,    the    primary    condition    for 
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their  'resolution'  at  the  present  stage  is  to 
raise  the  level  of  ownership  upward  to  the 
brigade  or  in  some  cases  to  the  commune. 
The  question  that  emerges  is:  How  can  this 
come  about  in  such  a  way  that  it  will  not 
jeopardize  the  production  enthusiasm  of  the 
collective  units  concerned  especially  the 
better-off  ones? 

One  way  of  approaching  it,  the 
negative  lessons  of  which  the  Chinese 
peasants  have  paid  a  heavy  cost,  is  associated 
with  the  notorious  expression  'one  levelling 
and  two  transferring',  that  is,  the  brigade 
simply  'levels'  the  income  of  the  constituent 
teams  -  rich  and  poor  alike  —  through 
administrative  measures  so  that  they  all 
share  the  same  level  of  income,  and  'trans- 
fers' the  means  of  production  as  well  as 
labour  resources  of  all  the  teams  within  it  to 
the  brigade  level  for  central  allocation  and 
deployment.  In  this  way,  the  brigade 
replaces  the  team  as  the  basic  unit  of  owner- 
ship and  equalizes  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  constituent  teams. 

But  this  means  that  while  all  teams 
give  up  their  ownership  of  the  means  of 
production,  the  richer  teams  are  likely  to 
experience  a  lowering  of  their  level  of 
income  (and  the  poor  teams  a  rise).  Such  a 
process  will  in  practice  be  contradictory  to 
two  basic  principles  of  socialist  transforma- 
tion: mutual  benefit  and  voluntarism,21  and 
would  thus  be  detrimental  to  the  production 
enthusiasm  of  the  peasant  masses.  Moreover, 
to  the  extent  that  the  better-off  teams  have 
attained  their  existing  economic  well-being 
through  'self-reliance',  such  a  process  of 
levelling  would  seriously  undermine  the 
continued  advocate  and  application  of  this 
important  principle.  The  'communist  wind' 
of  'one  levelling  and  two  transferring'  has 
blown  before,  during  the  Great  Leap 
Forward  and  again  in  some  places  during  the 
later  part  of  the  Cultural  Revolution,  and 
it  has  since  been  recognized  as  politically 
and  economically  counterproductive  or  what 


the  Chinese  has  characterized  as  'left  in  form, 
right  in  essence".22 

The  more  'correct'  way  of  handling 
these  contradictions,  according  to  the 
Chinese,  consists  of  a  two-fold  task.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  brigade  and  commune  are  to 
actively  promote  the  development  of  pro- 
duction of  the  constituent  teams  but 
particular  effort  is  put  in  helping  the  poorer 
teams  to  catch  up  with  the  richer  ones.  This 
can  be  done  through  the  provision  of  various 
assistance  to  the  teams  concerned  such  as 
advancing  loans  and  according  priority  to 
acquire  mechanized  agricultural  equipments, 
providing  technical  assistance  in 

production  and  in  training,  offering  channels 
for  diversification  of  the  team's  productive 
activities,  etc.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  also 
necessary  to  strengthen  political  and 
ideological  work  in  the  teams,  and  to 
upgrade  the  cadres'  organizing  and  leader- 
ship capacity  through  such  measures  as 
attaching  higher-level  cadres  to  the  teams 
for  an  extended  period  of  time  and  through 
retraining  team  leaders  at  the  more  advanced 
units. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  handling  of  the 
contradiction  between  the  existing  form  of 
ownership  and  the  development  of  the 
productive  forces  necessitates  the  rapid 
expansion  and  strengthening  of  the  collec- 
tive economy  owned  at  the  brigade  and 
commune  levels.  This  constitutes  a  critical 
condition  for  progressively  raising  the  level 
of  ownership  in  the  people's  commune.  The 
expansion  of  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
brigade  and  the  commune  implies  that  an 
increasingly  significant  proportion  of  total 
commune  (three  level)  production  is 
carried  out  on  the  basis  of  brigade  and 
commune  ownership,  and  also  that  the 
sources  of  accumulation  at  these  levels 
would  tend  to  be  enlarged.  In  terms  of 
distribution  of  income  this  implies,  firstly, 
that  an  increasingly  large  number  of 
commune     members     would     receive    their 
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income  from  brigade  and  commune  enter- 
prises and  secondly,  that  the  brigade  and 
commune  would  be  in  a  position  to  provide 
a  greater  range  of  social  and  welfare  services 
for  their  members.  Indeed  the  latter  can  in 
the  course  of  time  be  extended  to  such  a 
degree  that  it  outweighs  the  significance  and 
function  of  Individually  distributed  income. 

The  significance  of  these  changes  is 
that  in  proportion  to  the  expansion  of 
brigade  and  commune  production,  the 
importance  of  the  team  as  a  unit  of  produc- 
tion and  income  distribution  would  tend  to 
diminish.  At  a  certain  point  of  this  develop- 
ment it  would  be  possible  to  effect  the 
transition  from  team  ownership  to  brigade 
ownership  (and  later  from  brigade  to 
commune  ownership)  in  correspondence 
with  the  character  of  the  productive  forces 
and  the  political  consciousness  of  the 
peasant  masses  without  resorting  to  any 
measure  akin  to  the  'one  levelling  and  two 
transferring'  policy. 

The  expansion  of  the  productive 
capacity  at  the  brigade  and  commune  levels 
refers  primarily  to  the  extension  of 
industrial  and  other  non-agricultural 
productive  activities  operated  at  these 
levels.23  Insofar  as  the  process  of  agricultu- 
ral mechanization  has  begun  in  China's 
countryside,  the  development  of  these  non- 
farm  productive  activities  becomes  increa- 
singly important  for  two  major  reasons. 
Firstly,  these  undertakings  constitute  in 
most  cases  the  principal  sources  of  accumul- 
ation for  financing  the  expanding  scope  of 
agricultural  mechanization.  Secondly  and 
equally  significantly,  these  productive  activi- 
ties provide  the  major  channels  for  absorbing 
the  increasingly  large  number  of  peasants 
released  from  mechanized  farming. 

The  development  of  industrial 
production  by  the  brigade  and  commune  is 
of  particular  importance.  By  bringing 
industry     down     to    the    countryside,    the 


commune  members  would  not  have  to 
migrate  to  the  cities  or  industrial  centres  for 
industrial  employment  as  many  peasants  in 
other  capitalist  and  'socialist'  countries  have 
done  and  are  doing.  Apart  from  satisfying 
directly  the  peasant's  demand  for  agricultur- 
al implements  and  other  light  industrial 
products  and  thus  promoting  the  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  production  and  raising 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  peasants  the 
presence  of  industrial  technology  at  the 
door  of  the  peasants  also  contribute 
immensely  to  facilitate  the  transformation 
of  the  peasant's  consciousness.  The  peasants 
could  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  industry 
works  and  what  industry  could  do  for  them, 
which  serves  to  enable  the  peasants  to 
appreciate  the  relationship  between  national 
industrialization  and  the  economic  trans- 
formation of  the  countryside.  This  in  turn  is 
important  for  enhancing  the  peasant's 
awareness  of  the  relationships  between  the 
interests  of  the  individual,  collective,  and  the 
state.  As  Mao  has  pointed  out  in  On  the 
Correct  Handling  of  the  Contradictions 
Among  the  People,24  the  appreciation  on 
the  part  of  the  peasants  of  the  identity  of 
interests  between  the  individual,  the  collec- 
tive and  the  state  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
correct  handling  on  the  part  of  the  Party  of 
the  contradictions  between  them  constitute 
two  of  the  primary  conditions  for  rural 
transformation.  That  is  to  say,  there  is  at 
once  identity  and  contradictions  between 
the  interests  of  the  individual,  collective, 
and  the  state.  To  the  extent  that  contradic- 
tions exist  between  them  (which  is  partly 
the  result  of  an  imperfect  recognition  of  the 
identity  of  interests),  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
perly handle  their  contradictions  by  giving 
due  attention  to  the  interests  of  the  three 
parties.  The  successful  handling  or  resolution 
of  these  contradictions  necessitates  among 
other  things  the  demonstration  to  the 
peasants  through  political  education  as 
well  as  in  concrete  material  terms  the 
identity  of  interests  between  them.  In  this 
respect,     the     'educational'     functions     of 
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brigade-  and   commune-run    industry  are  of 
critical  importance. 

Commune-based  rural  industrialization 
is  also  likely  to  contribute  significantly  to 
the   narrowing   of  the  differences  between 
town  and  country,  industry  and  agriculture, 
and  mental  and  manual  labour.  The  gradual 
industrialization   of  the  people's  commune 
makes   possible   the   retention  of  the  rural 
population  in  the  countryside,  thus  avoiding 
the   types   of   urbanization  found  in  other 
industrializing  countries.  At  the  same  time, 
together  with   the   attempt   to  de-urbanize 
the  large  urban  centres  and  to  effect  a  redis- 
tribution of  population  across  the  country, 
large  number  of  former  urban  dwelle?s  were 
'hsisfang'   (send   down)   to  the  countryside. 
Of    those    who    thus    permanently    settled 
down     in    the    rural    areas,    a    significant 
proportion  are  cadres  and  educated  youths. 
For     example,     during    the     Great     Leap 
Forward,  over  1.5  million  cadres  from  urban 
areas  were  sent  down  to  the  countryside,25 
most  of  them  were  expected  to  settle  there 
permanently.  The  total  number  of  educated 
youths  sent  down  to  the  countryside  from 
the  beginning  of  the  Cultural  Revolution  to 
1970     numbered     over     5,000,000.26     By 
December  1975,  the  figure  was  reported  to 
be  12,000,000.27  This  large  influx  of  exper- 
ienced cadres   and  educated  elements  into 
the    rural   areas   is   likely   to   prove   to   be   a 
powerful  catalyst  for  changing  the  face  of 
the  Chinese  countryside. 

We  have  indicated  that  the  Chinese 
have  envisaged  the  socialist  transformation 
of  the  peasantry  in  terms  of  three  principal 
stages:  the  transition  from  private  to  collec- 
tive ownership,  the  transition  from  a  low 
level  to  a  high  level  of  collective  ownership, 
and  the  transition  from  full  communal 
ownership  to  ownership  by  the  whole  people. 
It  is  instructive  to  indicate  here  the  present 
stage  of  this  protracted  transformation 
process. 


As  we  have  pointed  out  above  people's 
commune  in  China  today  still  generally  takes 
the  form  of  the  three-level  ownership  system 
with  the  team  as  the  basic  unit,  this  means 
that  in  terms  of  the  principal  stages  outlined 
above,  rural  China  at  the  moment  is  still  in  a 
relatively  early  phase  of  the  second  stage  of 
socialist  transformation.  It  is  likely  to  take 
considerable  period  of  time  before  the 
second  stage  will  be  completed.  Even  with 
the  completion  of  this  stage,  the  form  of 
ownership  in  the  country  would  still  be 
collective  —  collective  ownership  at  the 
commune  level.  This  already  presupposes  a 
gigantic  development  of  the  productive 
forces  in  the  countryside  as  well  as  a 
profound  transformation  of  the  ideological 
superstructure,  but  even  then  the  distinction 
between  the  worker  and  the  peasant,  town 
and  country,  mental  and  manual  labour  will 
necessarily  persist.  The  complete  elimination 
of  these  differences,  the  Chinese  envisaged, 
will  await  the  completion  of  the  transition 
from  communal  ownership  to  ownership  by 
the  whole  people. 

It  is  possible  to  say  that  two  decades 
after  the  formation  of  the  people's 
commune,  the  differences  between  town  and 
country,  worker  and  peasant,  mental  and 
manual  labour  have  by  no  means  reduced 
significantly.  This  is  of  course  empirically 
true.  What  I  have  tried  to  show  in  this  paper, 
however,  is  the  Chinese  attempt  and  persis- 
tent struggle  to  reduce  these  differences,  and 
how  they  have  tried  to  accomplish  this  task 
through  the  institution  of  the  people's 
commune.  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
above  all  the  internal  logic  of  the  commune 
system  and  its  direction  of  development 
which  manifests  the  Chinese  preoccupation 
and  insistence  that  the  reducing  and  ultimate 
elimination  of  the  'three  major  differences' 
constitutes  a  fundamental  task  in  the  epoch 
of  socialist  transition. 
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obtain.  The  following  table  compiled  by  Ng  Gek-boo  at  the  International  Labour  Office  gives  an 
indication  of  the  situation  in  some  of  the  more  advanced  communes  and  localities: 


Localities 


Huasi  Production  Brigade, 
Kiagsu 

Chekiang  Province 

Siyou  Commune,  Shangtung 

Kaihsien  County,  Liaoning 

Tachai  Production  Brigade, 
Shansi 

Sub-urban  Shanghai 

Luchuang  County,  Kwangsi 

Wangan  Commune,  Hunan 

Anhsiang  Commune,  Shansi 

Shuangliao  County,  Kirin 


Non-agricultural  incomes 
(inch  industry)  as  a 
percentage  of  total  income 

53% 
50.0 

42.9 
40.0 


40.0 
38.0 
38.0 
35.0 
35.0 
30.0 


Year 


1975 

1975 
1975 
1972 

1972 
1973 
1973 
1972 
1972 
1972 


Source:  Ng  Gek-boo,   "The  Commune  System  and  Income  Distribution  in  Rural  China",  World  Employ- 
ment Programme,  ILO,  Geneva,  1976,  mimeographed,  p. 14. 

24  Dated  February,  1957.  Selected  Works,  Vol.5,  op.cit. 

25  New  China  News  Agency  (Peking),  February  22,  1958. 

26  New  China  News  Agency,  May  3,  1970. 
2  7      People 's  Daily,  December  23,  1 9 75. 
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Current        Affairs      Secretary 
LAI   KON  SUN 


I  did  not  know  how  to  get  on  the  post.  I 
only  know  that  I  have  been  performing 
because  of  its  duties,  which  I  myself  wonder 
what  and  how  they  should  be.  Someone  will 
ask  me  what  I  feel  memorably,  in  my  just 
nearly  one  year's  work  as  EXCO.  I,  with 
many  things  reeling  round  in  my  mind,  can 
only    give    the    answer    that   it   is   'nothing'. 

It  is  truly  nothing  not  because  I  have 
been  absent-minded  and  also  neither  I  have 
been  duty-orientated,  which  I  have  been 
strongly  opposing  to  and  to  be  avoided 
eternally;  nor  I  am  a  rock,  which  I  am  going 
to  become  as  I  once  wish  feels  no  pain  and 
hard  to  break  as  well  as  no  need  to  think 
who  and  where  it  is. 

It  is  truly  'nothing'  in  the  sense  that  I 
want  to  do  'something  in  nothing'  but 
resulting  with  something  from  nothing.  This 
seems  to  be,  as  it  should  not  be,  metaphysi- 
cal. But  actually  a  ontologically 
'nothingness',  for  itself  being,  is  objectified 
outside  me  that  I  cannot  touch  and  I  do 
want  never  to  touch.  Wishing  it  being  cleared 
at  once,  but  I  would  treasure  what  it  would 
have  left  to  me . 

It  comes  the  time  a  '  panel  discussiom 
meeting  and  I  rush  jnto  the  Room  K723. 
The  meeting  is  proceed  as  usual,  again,  I 
feel,  there  is  no  difference  between  a 
disscussion  meeting  and  a  tutorial  class 
meeting.  I  am  a  tutor?  No,  never  can  it  be.  I 
hate  to  be  like  that.  I  am  a  student,  even  a 
C.A.S.  does  to  be,  as  everyone  there.  Either 


Idealism  or  Meterialism,  Dualism  and 
Positivism,      Marxism      and     Existentialism 

have  gone  their  ways  -  leaving  me  a 

'blank'  me.  One  thing  that  I  can  realize  to 
make  difference  between  a  tutorial  and  a 
discussion  meeting  is  that  there  is  no 
obligation  for  their  attendance  and  to 
prepare  materials  for  discussion. 


I  can  no  longer  endure  this  institutional 
relationship,  a  relationship  between  such  a 
C.A.S.  and  his  committee.  'He'  does  want  to 
have  a  sentimental  one,  and  ihitherto  it 
seems  to  be  developing. 

Now  I  no  longer  want  to  be  a  rock,  that 
will  not  and  cannot  feel,  think  and  express. 
I  want  to  be  myself,  as  it  should  be.  I  feel, 
therefore  I  am.  I  have  to  search  for  a  more 
meaningful  and  concrete  "Nothingness"  I 
choose,  therefore  I  am. 
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ECONOMICS    SOCIETY 


The  Economics  Society  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  active  society  in  the  univer- 
sity. The  purpose  of  the  Society  is  threefold: 

1.  To  encourage  the  study  of  econo- 
mic conditions  and  the  related 
social  and  political  conditions  of 
the  world  at  large  among  our 
members  and  to  assist  our  members 
in  the  study  of  the  discipline  of 
economics; 

2.  to  promote  understanding  and  cor- 
dial relationship  among  our  mem- 
bers, and  to  promote  the  general 
welfare  among  them; 

3.  to  assist  AIESEC  -  Hong  Kong  in 
acting  as  a  local  committee  and 
extending  the  activities  into  the 
University  of  Hong  Kong 

In  order  to  fulfil  such  an  objective, 
activities  of  all  sorts  are  organised.  One  can 
easily  observe  that  the  Society  calendar  is 
filled,  and  at  times,  even  congested,  with 
academic,  social,  sports,  AIESEC  and  other 
activities  the  whole  year  through.  And  the 
space  here  is  only  sufficient  for  a  brief 
sketch  of  some  distance  activities. 

BUSINESS  GAME 

The  game  is  a  simulation  model  which 
aims  at  familiarizing  the  students  with  the 
nature  of  corporate  management  techniques. 
Participants    make    decisions    in    areas   like 


marketing  expenditure,  production,  research, 
and  development  and  selling  price  for  their 
respective  companies.  After  a  series  of 
decisions,  the  computer  shows  which  com- 
pany is  the  most  successful. 

BUDGET  TALK 

Every  year,  in  March,  when  the  pro- 
posed budget  of  the  Govt,  is  disclosed  by 
the  Financial  Secretary,  the  Society  will  not 
be  slow  in  contributing  to  the  public  discus- 
sion on  the  budget  by  organizing  the  Budget 
Talk.  Distinguished  people  from  the  indus- 
trial and  commercial  field,  the  press  and 
other  fields  concerned  are  invited  to 
examine  and  give  comments  on  the  budget. 
The  talk  is  open  to  the  public  and  attend- 
ance has  always  been  excellent. 

ECONOMICS  JOURNAL 

Aside  from  the  reports  of  the  Econo- 
mics Society  and  AIESEC  -  Hong  Kong  the 
Economics  Journal  includes  a  variety  of 
articles  on  theoretical  and  applied  economics. 
Contributors  include  academics  in  Hong 
Kong  and  aboard  as  well  as  leading  govern- 
ment officals  and  business  executives.  The 
topics  covered  are  wide-ranging  and  reflect 
the  continuing  concern  in  application  of 
theory  to  economic  problems,  particularly 
those  of  Hong  Kong. 
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ECONOMISTS' NITE 

It  is  a  delightful  evening,  fulled  with 
fun  and  laughter.  As  a  tradition,  it  is  held  in 
Autumn  in  the  form  of  a  barbeque,  before 
which  there  are  programmes  like  group 
games,  inter-year  singing  competition,  drama 
and  lucky  draw. 

ANNUAL  BALL 

The  Annual  Ball,  which  is  held  some 
time  during  the  Chinese  New  Year  at  the 
dancing  hall  of  well-known  hotels,  is  one  of 
the  occasions  in  which  we  can  meet  mem- 
bers of  the  Society's  Advisory  Board. 
Besides,  the  teaching  staff,  the  graduates  and 
the  undergraduates  are  also  staunch  suppor- 
ters of  the  function.  Amidst  the  dining,  chat- 
ting and  dancing,  the  raffie  draw  with 
numerous  valuable  prizes  takes  place,  to 
give  additional  attraction  to  the  Ball. 

UNDERGRAD-ALUMNI         SPORTS 
DAY 

The  undergraduates  and  the  alumni 
do  not  get  together  only  at  the  dancing  hall, 
but  they  also  have  meetings  at  football 
grounds  and  basketball  courts.  Every  year,  a 
sports  day  is  held,  between  the  current 
economics  students  and  the  past  students. 
The  games  include  football,  basketball  and 
squash.  No  matter  which  party  wins  the 
games,  the  other  party  can  be  consoled  that 
friendship  among  them  has  been  enhanced 
and  the  fraternal  tie  has  been  strengthened 
by  their  participation. 

AIESEC  ACTIVITIES 

The  AIESEC  activities  is  one  of  the 
distincitive  features  of  the  Society.  AIESEC 
is  the  Internatioal  Association  of  Students  in 
Economics  and  Commercial  Sciences  and  the 
abbreviation  is  pronounced  as  'eye-sec'. 
Its  aims  are  to  foster  international  commun- 
ication and  transfer  of  management  know- 
ledge and  to  close  the  gap  between  class- 
room theory  and  practical  experience.  Each 
of  the  55  member  countries  is  represented 
by  a  national  committee  while  the  univer- 
sities in  the  member  countries  from  the  local 
committees,  In  the  University  of  Hong  Kong, 
the  AIESEC-Local  committee  is  affiliated  to 
the  Economic  Society. 


At  the  core  of  AIESEC  is  the  Inter- 
national Traineeship  Exchange  Programmee, 
which  provides  students  of  the  two  univer- 
sities a  valuable  chance  of  going  abroad  to 
gain  practical  experience  during  their  sum- 
mer vacation.  Every  year  there  are  about  30 
successful  candidates  from  the  2  Universities 
going  out  to  different  countries  engaging  in 
jobs  of  different  nature  -  banking,  admini- 
stration, trading,  marketing,  finance,  data 
processing  etc.  Apart  from  gaining  practical 
experience,  the  programme  also  enables 
students  of  different  nations  to  meet  each 
other,  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  ex- 
change their  ideas,  experiences  and  cultures. 

Since  it  is  reciprocal  exchange  pro- 
gramme, every  year  roughly  the  same  num- 
ber of  students  from  other  countries  come 
to  Hong  Kong  and  attend  their  traineeships 
here. 

Then  which  companies  provide  the 
traineeship  for  them?  Where  do  they  live? 
How  do  the  trainees  themselves  get  to  know 
about  each  other?  All  these  questions  lead 
to  series  of  activites  which  are  integral  parts 
of  the  International  Traineeship  Exchange 
Programmee,  i.e.  Solicitation*  and  Recep- 
tion activities. 

Here  are  more  or  less  major  activities 
of  the  Economics  Scoiety  in  a  typical  session. 
Apart  from  these,  there  are  many  other 
subsidiary  activities  which  are  too  much  to 
be  mentioned  here.  Nonetheless,  we  hope 
that  after  reading  this  article,  you  will  get  a 
more  familiar  picture  about  how  the  Econo- 
mics Society  looks  like.  And  if  you  are 
interest,  please  feel  free  to  participate  in 
our  programmes. 
Wish  you  all  the  best! 

From  the  Executive  Committee 
Session  78-79 
Economics  Society 


Footnote 

'Solicitation      is    the     process     of    getting 
traineeships  from  companies 
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MANAGEMENT    STUDIES    SOCIETY 


HELLO,  YOU  ARE  WELCOME  TO 
JOIN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  MANAGE- 
MENT STUDIES  AND  THE  MANAGE- 
MENT  STUDIES  SOCIETY  (MSS)  ! 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  manager/senior 
executive  when  you  complete  the  course(s) 
offered  by  the  M.S.  Dept. 

Management  Studies  is  definitely  not 
boring  and  unproductive;  although  it  does 
not  guide  you  how  you  can  speculate  in  the 
Gold  market. 

M.S.  Dept.  has  her  own  student  body 
-  the  MANAGEMENT  STUDIES  SOCIETY 
(MSS)  the  members  of  which  include  both 
the  under  and  post-graduates. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  the  MSS  is  to 
encourage  and  help  promote  the  study  of 
management  concepts  &  tecniques  among 
the  students,  &  to  bring- the  members  there- 
of into  close  contact  with  the  business 
community  &  the  professional  bodies  related 
to  management  studies.  With  this  objective 
in  mind,  the  MSS  organizes  a  great  variety  of 
activities. 

Should   you   try  to   review  what  you 


might  have  missed  during  the  past  academic 
year?  Only  the  major  ones? 

ACADEMIC  ACTIVITIES: 

-  Seminar  entitled  "Marketing  & 
Adverising  in  Hong  Kong."  Open  to 
both  members  &  non-members  incl. 
the  general  public.  Highlighted  by 
speakers  from  HKTVB  (The  Asst. 
Gen.  Manager);  HK  Soya  Bean  Pro- 
ducts (Vitasoy)  Ltd.  (The  Chairman 
);  &  Survey  Research  HK  Ltd.  (The 
Director),  with  spectacular  audio- 
visual aids. 

-  Management  Game  (designed  to  in- 
troduce company  executives  to  the 
corporate  nature  of  planning  and 
control  and  of  associated  decision 
making)  with  more  than  100  parti- 
cipants coming  from  this  University 
(many  1st  year  students),  HK 
Baptist  College  and  HK  Polytech- 
nic. 

-  Book  Exhibition 

-  Information  Day  (Introducing  the 
2nd  &  3rd  courses) 

-  Academic  Orientation 

SOCIAL  ACTIVITIES: 

-  B.B.Q. 
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-  Film  Show  (twice!)  (N.B.  greater 
than  Super  8  m.m.;  not  B/W) 

-  Inter-departmental  Singing  Contest, 
SSF'78 

-  Bazzar,  SSF'78 

-  Annual  Dance,  with  guests,  couple 
&  singles  filling  every  corner  of  the 
Loke  Yew  Hall  at  the  New  Year 
Eve'78,  honoured  by  the  presence 
of   our   Dept.   Head,    Dr.   and   Mrs. 

Kim  Y.S.  CHAM 

-  Meeting  friends  from  the  School  of 

Business,  Kuwait. 

PUBLICATIONS  SERVICE: 

-  Printing  of  the  basic  reference 
materials  for  the  related  courses; 

-  Printing  of  the  articles  for  the  rele- 
vant tutorials; 

-  Printing  of  the  Past  Exams.  Papers 
or  the  required  exams. 

SPORTS  ACTIVITIES: 

-  Joining  the  Inter-faculty  sports 
games  organized  by  the  S.A. 

-  Joining  the  Sports  games  organized 
by  th  S.S.S. 

-  Joining  the  tournaments,  inter- 
departmental matches 


Management    Game    tro- 
phy    donated     by     Dr. 
CHAM; 
-CHAMPIONS  of  the 
inter-university-College 
Quiz    Contest'79    (Parti- 
cipants  included   CUHK, 
HKBC&HKP) 
Non-achademically: 

-WINNER    of    the    Most 

Popular  Bazzar,  SSF'78 
-WINNER    of    the    Inter- 
departmental Singing 
Contest'78 
-  FIRST  runners-up  of  the 
Inter-departmental     Soc- 
cer. 

DON'T   bang   against  your   head  for  having 

missed    sharing   the    fun    of   these BE   a 

member  of  MSS!!!!  You  wanna  ask  for  your 
application  form  for  membership,  NOW! 
YES,  NOW! 


OTHERS: 

-  Visit  to  IBM  World  Corporation,  a 
review  of  the  latest  equipment, 

-  Visit  to  Cable  &  Wireless,  received 
by  their  senior  staff, 

-  Visit  to  McDonald  (Hambergers),  a 
study  of  their  operation  &  manage- 
ment 

-  Training  Prgramme,  jointly  organ- 
ized with  the  Rotaract  Club, 
HKUSU. 

HONOURS  &  AWARDS: 

-  The  MSS  has  received  to  mention 
but  a  few,  the  following  awards: 

Academically:-Co-Champions  of  the 
Management  Game'78 
and    Co-holders    of    the 
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POLITICAL    SCIENCE    ASSOCIATION 


Just  another  successful  year  for  Political  Science  Association! 
In  1978-79,  we  have  organized  a  great  number  of  activities: 

ACADEMIC  FUNCTION 

a)  A  Book  Exhibition  was  held  on  3rd-5th 
January,  1979,  in  the  Library  Concourse. 
It  aimed  at  providing  our  fellow  students 
a  cheap  access  to  the  recent  works  on 
Political  Science  and  other  related 
sciences.  The  response  to  this  function 
was  very  encouraging. 

b)  A   Panel    Discussion  on  the  'Curren   For-  c\) 

eign   Policy   of  the  People's   Republic  of 

China'   was   organized   on   8th    February, 

1979    at    K726,    Knowles    Building.   Our 

guest  speakers  were  Professor  P.B.  Harris. 

Head  of  Political  Science  Department, 
Professor  D.  Tretiak,  Centre  of  Asian 
Studies,  and  Dr.  T.  Liao,  Lecturer  of 
Government  and  Public  Administration 
Department,  CUHK.  The  Function  was 
attended  by  over  150  people,  who 
showed  keen  interest  in  the  seminar  topic 
and    asked    many    stimulating    questions. 

c)   In  response  to  the  recent  development  in 
South  Korea,  a  Talk  entitled  'The 


Assassination  of  President  Park  Chung 
Hee  and  the  Political  future  of  South 
Korea'  was  held  on  5th  November,  1979, 
at  5.15p.m.,  in  the  First  Floor  Theatre, 
Chemistry  Building.  Speaking  at  this 
occasion  were  Dr.  N.J.  Miners  and  Mr. 
E.V.  Roberts  of  the  Political  Science 
Department,  who  gave  the  spectators 
a  clear  insight  and  analysis  of  the  event. 

)  The  Intervarsity  Political  Science  Debate, 
as  an  annual  function  jointly  organized 
with  the  Government  &  Public  Adminis- 
trative Society,  CUHKSU,  took  place  on 
26th  October,  1979,  at  6.30p.m.  in  the 
Institute  of  Chinese  Studies,  CUHK.  The 
Motion  was  There  should  be  Elected 
Seat(s)  in  the  Legislative  Council',  with 
our  PSA  Team  arguing  in  favour  of  the 
motion.  The  GPA  Team  was  judged 
champion  and  our  Third  Speaker,  Mr. 
Jackson  Hon  Tze  Ki  was  granted  the  Best 
Debator  Award. 
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PUBLICATION 

a)  With  the  aim  of  promoting  public  aware- 
ness over  local  issues,  a  Research  Project 
on  'The  Police  and  the  Public  in  HK', 
sponsored  by  the  Bank  of  America 
Scholarship,  was  carried  out  in  March, 
1979.  The  Project  was  conducted  through: 
1)  survey  of  300  people:  2)  interviews 
with  Government  spokesmen  and  out- 
spoken community  leaders;  and  3)  re- 
search on  relevant  readings  and  materials. 
We  were  particularly  indebted  to  Profes- 
sor P.B.  Harris  and  Dr.  D.J.  Clark  of  the 
Political  Science  Department  for  their 
precious  advice  and  support. 

b)  The  theme  of  our  annual  Journal,  POLI- 
TIK,  was  'Hong  Kong  in  the  1980's'.  This 
served  as  a  concluding  chapter  on  the 
local  political  scene  in  the  seventies  and 
looked  forward  to  the  prospect  of  Hong 
Kong  in  the  eighties.  The  journal  was  a 
collection  of  articles  of  prominent 
scholars  and  billiant  essays  of  our  fellow 
students. 

SOCIAL  FUNCTION 

a)  The  Fundraising  Annual  Dance,  held  on 
28th  December,  1978,  at  Loke  Yew  Hall, 
highlighted  the  Association's  social 
functions.  It  was  attended  by  over  500 
people  who  all  enjoyed  a  memorial  and 
wonderful  evening.  The  occasion  was 
honoured  by  the  company  of  Professor 
and  Mrs.  P.B.  Harris,  who  also  did  the 
raffle    draw    and    presented    the    prizes. 

b)  To  promote  our  external  relations,  a 
friendly  visit  was  paid  to  the  GPA  Society, 
CUHKSU,  on  10th  March,  1979.  The 
Programmes  included  friendly  matches, 
chats,  mass  games,  and  BBQ.  Our 
members  received  warm  reception  and 
hospitality     from     the      GPA     Society. 


c)  Our  Association  joined  the  Social 

Sciences  Society  in  organizing  the  Gradu- 
ation Farewell  Dinner  for  the  fresh 
graduates.  It  was  held  on  16th  June,  1979, 
in  the  Presdent  Restuarant,  and  was 
attended     by    more    than     120    people. 

ORIENTATION  PROGRAMMES 

a)  An  information  Service  Day  was  organ- 
ized on  16th  June,  1979,  at  2.00  p.m.  in 
K743,  Knowles  Building,  to  give  some 
insights  and  advice  to  the  current 
students  intending  to  continue  their 
study  on  Political  Science  in  second/third 
years.  Speakers  included  fresh  graduates 
and  senior  students  of  the  Political 
Science  Department,  and  the  function 
was     attended    by    over     100    students. 

b)  The  Joint  Orientation  Camp,  which  was 
jointly  organized  with  Management 
Studies  Society,  Psychology  Society, 
Sociology  Society,  and  Statistics  Society, 
highlighted  our  orientation  programmes. 
The  Camp  took  place  from  30th  August 
to  1st  September,  1979,  at  the  Wu  Kai 
Sha  Youth  Camp,  where  about  120 
current  students  and  freshmen  enjoyed  a 
wonderful  time  and  shared  their 
experience. 

SPORTS 

We  took  part  in  the  Interdepartmental 
Badminton  and  Soccer  Tournament  in  this 
year.  Although  both  teams  did  not  win  the 
champion,  we  played  well  and  showed  good 
sportsmanship. 
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PSYCHOLOGY    SOCIETY 


ACADEMIC  FUNCTIONS: 

During  the  year,  various  academic 
functions  were  carried  out  to  promote 
interest  in  Psychology  both  among  students 
and  the  public  at  large. 

1.  Film  Shows 

A  series  of  altogether  7  film  shows 
were  shown  during  the  last  academic  year 
(78-79)  The  usual  attendance  was  about 
50  each  time.  Response  was  generally 
good.  Usually,  there  were  discussion 
sessions  after  the  films,  and  Mr.  Lee  and 
Dr.  Ho  had  been  invited  to  guide  the 
discussions  or  to  answer  queries  raised  by 
the  students. 

2.  Panel  Discussion 

A  Panel  Discussion  was  held  on  22nd 
Jan,  79  at  5:15p.m.  in  K726.  The  topic 
was  'Suicide-  Whose  Responsibility?'  It 
was  conducted  in  Cantonese.  The  guest 
speakers  were:  Dr.  T.S.  Cheung  (Lecturer 
of  Chinese  University):  Mr.  H.F.  Tao 
(Chairman  of  the  Samaritans);  and  Dr. 
T.C.  Lam  (famous  psychiatrist)  The 
attendance  is  about  200.  Audience  par 
ticipation  and  response  were  very  good.  A 
lot  of  questions  were  raised  by  them. 

3.  Talks 

A  Talk  on  'Three  kindsof  achievement 
motives'    was    jointly    organized    by    the 


Psychology  Society  and  the  Hong  Kong 
Psychological  Society  on  4th  April,  79  at 
5:30p.m.  in  K726.  The  speaker  was  Dr. 
K.S.  Yeung.  This  academic  topic  was 
more  suitable  for  Psychology  students.  A 
lot  of  Secondary  School  students  and 
members  of  the  Hong  Kong  Psychological 
Society  came.  Attendance  was  about  150. 
On  7th  March,  a  Visiting  Psychology 
Lecturer,  Mataragnon,  was  invited  to  give 
a  speech  on  'The  Case  for  an  Indigeneous 
Psychology'  It  was  held  in  K930  at  5:00 
p.m.  As  the  topic  was  more  suitable  for 
2nd  and  3rd  year  Psychology  students, 
there  had  been  less  publicity  to  arouse 
attention  from  other  students  or  the 
general  public. 

Another  Joint  Talk  was  held  during 
this  academic  year  on  10th  Oct.  79  at 
5:00  p.m.  in  K726.  The  Topic  was  psy- 
chological rehabilitation  after  sexual 
violence.  Dr.  M.C.  Cheung  (Chinese 
University)  and  Mr.  John  Koo  (Prison 
Department)  were  invited  to  be  the 
speakers. 
4.  The  Society  Library 

The  Society  Library  was  open  every 
Monday,  1:00pm  to  2:00pm.  But  there 
was  not  much  interest  from  the  students, 
probably  because  the  books  does  not  fit 
in  with  their  curriculum. 
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5.  BOOK  EXHIBITION 

A  Book  Exhibition  was  held  in  the 
Library  Concourse  from  12th  to  14th, 
Feb  79.  Books  were  provided  by  the  Hon 
Wing  Book  Store,  Cave  Book  Co.,  Federal 
Publications  Ltd,  and  Greenfield  Book 
Store.  Books  in  both  English  and  Chinese, 
mainly  about  Psychology  and  Sociology, 
were  exhibited.  In  the  3  days,  around  200 
books  were  sold,  indicating  that  this  is  a 
much  welcomed  function. 

6.  APPARATUS  DEMONSTRATION 

The  Apparatus  Demonstration  exten- 
ded over  a  week  from  15th  to  19th  of  Jan, 
79.  The  Demonstration  consisted  of  3 
sessions,  each  1  hourlong  (at  1 :00  —  2:00 
p.m.)  on  Monday,  Wednesday  and  Friday 
of  the  week.  Nine  pieces  of  apparatus 
were  borrowed  from  the  Department  and 
on  display  in  K664.  10  volunteered 
demonstrators  from  second  and  third 
year  students  participated  in  the  demon- 
stration. Approximately  100  first  year 
students  came  to  the  demonstration. 

7.  COURSE  EVALUATION 

The  first  course  evaluation  was  carried 
out  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester.  The 
units  included  in  this  evaluation  were: 
Introduction  to  Psychology,  Fundamen- 
tals of  Social  Psychology,  and  Physiolo- 
gical Psychology.  Open-ended  question 
sheets  were  sent  to  students  of  all  years. 
The  second  Course  Evaluation  was  carried 
out  in  Mid-July.  The  units  included  were: 
Introduction  to  Psychology;  Perception; 
Learning;  Statistics  and  Experimental 
Design;  Introduction  to  Psychopathology; 
Personality  and  Introduction  to  Counsel- 
ling. With  the  experience  from  the  first 
evaluation,  2  questionaires,  one  for  the 
1st  year,  one  for  the  2nd  and  3rd,  were 
designed  for  the  purpose.  Both  open- 
ended  and  multiple  questions  were  in- 
cluded. Response  was  better  than  the 
previous  one. 

8.  INFORMATION  SERVICES 

The  aim  of  the  Information  Service  is 
to  asist  the  first  year  students  in  the 
course   selection  when  promoting  to  the 


2nd  year  of  their  studies.  It  was  held  on  2 
June  79  at  2:00  p.m.  The  first  session  was 
in  K726.  Mr.  Kven  was  invited  to  give  out 
information  concerning  the  courses  in 
Psychology  and  to  answer  queries  raised 
by  the  students.  The  second  session  was 
held  in  K726  as  well  as  K669.  There  was 
informal  discussion  among  the  senior  and 
first  year  students.  About  70  students 
attended  the  function. 

9.  ORIENTATION  GATHERING 

On  25th  Aug.  79,  the  Society  organ- 
ized an  Orientation  Gathering  for  all 
freshmen  in  K847.  Attendance  includes 
45  freshmen  and  10  current  students. 
Programmes  include  slide-show  and  a  film 
introduced  by  Mr.  Lee  and  group  discus- 
sion. The  programmes  fulfil  the  aim  of 
introducing  Psychology  Society,  Psy- 
chology Department,  and  some  concepts 
on  Psychology. 

PROJECT    79    -    CHILDHOOD    IN 
HONG  KONG 

The  Organizing  Committee  of  Project 
79  was  formed  on  12th  Feb  79  with  16 
members  of  Hong  Kong  University  students. 
Long  before  the  formation  of  the  committee, 
a  lot  of  orientation  programmes  were  laun- 
ched to  promote  interest  and  increase  know- 
ledge in  Child  Psychology  which  included  5 
talks,  3  film  shows,  and  a  gathering.  Res- 
ponse from  the  Psychology  students  was 
very  encouraging,  and  over  70  of  them 
signed  up  to  join  the  Project. 

On  30th  April,  79,  owing  to  their  keen 
interest  in  the  Psychology  Project  the  Boys' 
and  Girls'  Club  Association  joined  the  Psy- 
chology Society  in  organizational  work,  and 
there  was  common  concensus  on  the  Objec- 
tives and  the  master  plan  originally  planned. 
A  working  committee  has  been  formed 
consisting  of  representatives  from  both 
parties.  The  BGCA  contributed  much  to 
external    co-ordination   and   publicity  work. 

May  to  June:-  Owing  to  the  devoted 
efforts  of  a  number  of  2nd  year  Psychology 
students,  2  sets  of  questionnaires  had  been 
drafted  for  the  purpose  of  the  survey.  A  pre- 
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test  was  administered  among  30  primary 
students.  The  content  of  the  survey  was 
finalized  as:-  1.  parental  roles  as  perceived 
by  the  child.  2.  Parental  attitudes  and 
teachers'  demands  and  test  anxiety  scale.  It 
was  decided  that  the  purpose  of  the  Exhibi- 
tion, another  important  programme  of  the 
Project  to  be  held  in  September,  was  to 
study  the  several  psychological  aspects  of 
child  development  which  included  the  psy- 
chosocial, cognitive  and  moral  developmen- 
tal aspects  through  the  theories  of  Erikson, 
Piaget  and  Kolberg.  The  results  of  the  survey 
was  to  be  exhibited,  too.  A  working  com- 
mittee was  formed  separately  to  be  respon- 
sible for  the  Exhibition. 

July:-  The  survey  proper  was  adminis- 
tered. 31  schools  (24  primary  and  7  second- 
ary) were  visited,  with  the  aid  of  over  30 
working  members  from,  HKU  as  well  as 
secondary  schools.  During  the  fieldwork 
process,  as  there  was  adequate  planning  and 
briefing  session  beforehand,  the  survey 
could  be  carried  out  smoothly  with  reasona- 
ble efficiency.  Meanwhile,  4  study  groups 
had  been  formed  for  the  Exhibition  and 
information  gathering  began. 

August:—  The  data  collected  from  field- 
work  was  coded  and  processed.  Computer 
programmes  were  ready  for  use.  Card 
checking  was  finished.  A  survey  evaluation 
was  conducted.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
study  groups  suffered  from  the  inadequacy 
of  manpower  becauses  some  of  their 
members  had  commitments  elsewhere. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  the  devotions  of  the 
group  leaders,  the  study  groups  managed  to 
finish  their  book  research  and  information 
gathering  and  translation  was  on  progress. 

September:-  The  data  processing  was 
finished.  The  findings  of  one  of  the  ques- 
tionnaire set,  the  'perceived  parental  role' 
was  decided  to  be  presented  as  part  of  the 
Exhibition.  The  preparation  of  the  Final 
Report  on  the  Survey  is  still  under  progress. 
The  Field  Director  and  Publication  Secretary 
of  the  Organizing  Committee  are  in  charge 


of  the  matter,  with  the  help  of  others  in  the 
future. 

The  highlight  of  the  Project  was  the 
Exhibition  held  from  20  Sept  to  1  Oct  at 
Loke  Yew  Hall,  University  of  Hong  Kong. 
We  have  received  lots  of  volunteered  aid 
from  the  working  members,  secondary 
school  students,  freshmen,  as  well  as 
students  from  other  Faculties  and  most 
sincere  thanks  must  be  extented  to  them  for 
their  contribution  in  pictorial  presentation 
and  putting  up  of  posters.  The  opening  cere- 
mony (3:00p.m.  on  28,  Sept.  79)  of  the 
Exhibition  was  officiated  by  Mr.  Hui  Yin 
Fat  and  Dr.  Ho  Kam  Fai.  The  attendance 
was  about  3000,  with  lots  of  young  parents 
included.  On  the  whole,  the  Project  is  very 
successful,  and  the  Exhibition  receives  very 
positive  response  from  the  public.  Outside 
bodies  like  publishers,  magazines,  extramural 
studeies,  school  teachers  and  even  film 
society  have  contacted  the  Psychology 
Society,  so  as  to  borrow  the  materials  or  the 
slide  shows  concerning  the  Exhibition  for 
various  usage. 

EXTERNAL  LIASION 

This  year,  we  have  Mr.  P.  Whyte,  Mr. 
Hui  Yin  Fat  and  Mr.  N.  Briers  accepting  our 
invitation  as  our  Patrons;  Mr.  Kvan  as  our 
Hon.  Auditor  and  Hon.  Adviser;  and  Profes- 
sor Dawson  as  the  President  of  our  Society. 

As  in  the  past  years,  we  maintained 
constant  liaison  with  the  following  bodies: 
Hong  Kong  Psychological  Society;  the 
Psychology  Society,  Students'  Union,  the 
Chinese  University;  the  Sociology  Society, 
Hong  Kong  Baptist  College;  the  Psychology 
Society,  Heep  Yunn  School;  staff  on  Psy- 
chology, Wellington  College,  Wa  Ying 
College;  Cheung  Sha  Wan  Catholic  Second- 
ary School,  Maria  College,  Cognitio  College 
and  the  Cognitio  Matriculation  Evening 
Institute;  etc.  Relationship  with  the  Hong 
Kong  Psychological  Society  is  very  satisfact- 
ory. 
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PUBLICATION 

A  number  of  bulletins  have  been  dis- 
tributed during  the  session  to  inform  the 
Psychology  students  of  our  current  activites 
and  functions. 

Post  Examination  Question  Papers  of 
last  3  academic  sessions  have  also  been 
stencilled  for  circulation  to  Psychology 
students  of  all  years.  They  are  free  of  charge. 
The  objective  is  to  help  the  students  upon 
revision  in  preparing  for  the  examination. 

The  session  committee  has  agreed 
upon  to  combine  'Hydris'  and  'Psyche'  into 
one  journal.  Certain  advantages  behind  the 
act  are  as  follow:  savings  in  time,  money, 
and  human  efforts  involved;  a  better  flow  of 
ideas  due  to  the  putting  together  of  articles 
from  both  students  and  lecturers,  thus 
allowing  for  a  richer  content. 


The  'Psyche'  for  the  session  (78  —  79) 
is  still  undergoing  its  process  of  preparation 
work.  Several  articles  from  both  students 
and  lecturers  have  been  gathered.  This  year's 
'Psyche'  is  scheduled  to  be  published  during 
the  coming  session.  (79  -  80) 

SOCIAL  FUNCTIONS: 

Various  social  functions  have  been 
carried  out  to  promote  a  closer  contact 
amongst  members,  these  include  inaugura- 
tion lunch  gathering,  winter  camp  tea  gath- 
ering, interdepartmental  soccer  tournament, 
graduation  farewell  tea  gathering,  summer 
camp,  graduation  farewell  dinner  and  joint 
orientation  camp. 
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SOCIAL    WORK    SOCIETY 


The  year  for  the  Social  Work  Society 
session  1978-79  has  passed.  On  reflection, 
the  picture  was  one  filled  with  laughter,  yet 
not  without  tears.  On  its  positive  side,  it  was 
intended  that  the  programmes  and  activities 
might  have  fulfilled  the  task  of  catering  for 
the  social  and  academic  interests  of  the 
members;  while  the  difficulties  and  frustra- 
tions encountered  during  the  process  could 
in  no  way  be  discounted. 

During  the  year,  the  Society  paid  its 
emphasis  on  the  educational  activities  to 
foster  the  academic  development  of  the 
students.  Talks  on  the  topic  of  regionaliza- 
tion  of  the  Social  Welfare  Department  and 
also  on  community  work  techniques  were 
arranged.  We  also  made  efforts  on  deepening 
the  students'  understanding  to  social  work 
by  holding  a  discussion  and  sharing  with  1st 
year  students.  Furthermore,  visits  to  social 
service  agencies  were  organized  to  familiarize 
the  students  with  the  settings  and  social 
work  function  in  different  agencies.  Before 
the  students  entered  the  field  to  have 
placement  in  social  work  practice,  orienta- 
tion discussions  were  held  to  prepare  them 
with  basic  information  so  that  their  place- 
ment experience  could  be  smoothed. 


The  Society  in  the  year  also  made 
efforts  in  promoting  external  relationship 
with  other  fellow  social  work  students  from 
the  various  post-secondary  schools/colleges. 
This  objective  was  fairly  well  realized  especi- 
ally through  the  vehicle  of  the  Joint  College 
Meeting  for  post-secondary  social  work 
students.  Activities  were  organized  for  the 
social  and  academic  interflow  among 
different  college  students,  and  these  ranged 
from  social  gathering,  seminar  camp,  work 
camp,  agency  visits  to  professional  talks.  The 
Joint  College  meeting  also  published  an 
annual  journal  to  serve  as  a  forum  for  inter- 
change of  ideas  in  social  work.  On  the 
whole,  it  was  a  happy  experience  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  and  interact  with  the 
other  college  students.  Thereupon,  an  ad  hoc 
committee  was  established  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  setting  up  a  Federation  for  all 
socialwork    societies    in    different    colleges. 

Since  this  session,  the  position  of 
current  affairs  secretary  has  been  set  up. 
This  meant  the  increasing  concern  of  the 
Society  in  this  area.  Throughout  the  year, 
the  Society  attempted  to  participate  in  the 
Chinese  Movement,  the  Boat  People  Issue 
and  the  issue  of  the  strike  of  the  Assistant 
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Social  Welfare  Officers.  Unfortunately,  we 
were  only  on  the  way  of  searching  for  the 
appropriate  roles  in  such  issues  owing  to 
the  inadequacy  of  experience.  It  is  therefore 
admitted  that  we  were  quite  weak  in  this 
aspect  last  year.  However,  pain  was  inevita- 
ble in  such  budding  stage,  and  we  do  hope 
that  this  may  herald  the  coming  of  a  brilliant 
and  experienced  future. 

Needless  to  say,  social  activities  were 
arranged  to  vitalize  the  students  from  the 
burdensome  workload  and  also  to  promote 
interaction  and  solidarity  among  different 
classes.  These  included  Christmas  gathering, 
welcome  gathering  and  film  show.  Orienta- 
tion Camp  was  also  held  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  social  work 
along  freshmen  and  current  students.  We 
also  participated  in  the  interdepartmental 
talent  competition  of  Social  Science  Nite  78. 
We  had  a  singing  performance,  which  won 
the  third  prize  in  the  item. 

Last  but  not  the  least,  we  held  a  num- 
ber of  other  activities  including  the  Society's 
Badge  Design  Competition,  Book  printing, 
Exhibition  with  Hong  Kong  Council  of 
Social  Services,  film  production  and  the 
Personal  Tutor  Scheme.  These  aimed  at  a 
variety    of    internal    and   external   purposes. 

On  the  whole,  we  tried  to  fulfil  our 
missions  in  different  aspects  during  the  year. 
Evaluation  of  the  outcome  is  difficult,  and 
this  only  invites  no  end  of  ftuitless  criticisms 
and  rationalizations.  Just  let  our  efforts  be 
dedicated  to  those  who  participated  and 
cooperated  in  the  various  activities  during 
the  last  year. 
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SOCIOLOGY    SOCIETY 


The  main  purpose  of  our  Society  is  to 
encourage  the  study  of  Sociology  as  a  scien- 
tific discipline.  However,  we  also  pay  attent- 
ion to  the  promotion  of  understanding 
among,  and  general  welfare  of  our  members. 
The  1978-79  session  of  the  Society  is  still 
running  in  its  way  towards  the  lines  of 
enriching  these  aims. 

Below  is  a  rough  record  of  the  activites 
held  by  the  Society  from  Mid-November 
1978  to  September  1979. 

(A)  Academic  Activities 

1.  Sociological  game:  The  aim  of  the 
game  was  to  stimulate  students' 
thinking  on  important  sociological 
concepts  like  'capitalism',  'class 
structure',  'class  struggle',  etc.  The 
game  was  'made'  by  our  members  — 
a  duplication  of  the  game  "Class 
Struggle"  lent  out  by  our  tutor  Dr. 
K.K.  Tse.  Valuable  suggestions  on 
how  the  game  should  be  led,  as  well 
as  explanations  and  clarifications 
on  some  of  the  concepts  brough 
out  in  the  game,  were  given  by  Dr. 
Tse.  Because  of  the  active  partici- 
pation, the  game  had  to  be  held 
twice  on  6th  and  9th  of  April,  1979. 
Stimulating  dicussions  were  follow- 


ed after  each  game. 
2.  Talks: 

On  March   1,  1979,  Dr.  S.K.   Lau 
!H&&ft -ir  Lecturer    of   Sociology 
Dept.,   The   Chinese    University  of 
Hong    Kong,    delivered    a   talk   on 
"The    political    Behavior  of   Hong 
Kong  Citizens  #*— at/dftfcfcff  Jfc 
On  March  8,  1979,  another  talk  was 
given  by  Dr.  T.S.  Cheung  &#$-£Nr 
and  Mr.  L.W.  Tang    «/&££ 
on   topics  of  "The  Contradictions 
Between     Education    Quality    and 
Social  Equality"^: tf^^l-t^f-^- 
#)%■% and   "The    Rise  and  Fall   of 
Collective    Ownership    and   Private 
Ownership  in  Agricultural  Society" 

3.  Film  Show: 

Held  on  Feb.  26,  1979.  The  film 
was  a  BBC  production  and  titled 
"Ways  of  the  middle  kingdom"  - 
a  valuable  documentary  on  the 
festival  and  religious  activities  and 
customs  practised  by  some  of  the 
Chinese  people  in  Hong  Kong. 

4.  Questionaire  Studies: 

With   the  aim   of  getting  a  better 
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understanding  on  our  members' 
opinion  toward  Sociology,  two 
studies  on  first  year  Sociology 
students  were  made  in  December 
1978  and  April,  1979.  The  results 
as  such  were  sent  to  Professor 
Murray  Groves,  Head  of  Sociology 
Dept.,  who  responded  with  much 
interest. 
5.  Information  Service  on  Course 
Selection: 

Held  on  June  23,  1979.  Professor 
Groves  and  most  of  the  lecturers  in 
the  Dept.  came  to  the  occasion  and 
gave  valuable  information  to  the 
potential  second  and  third  year 
students  interested  in  taking 
sociology  courses.  Handouts  and  re- 
freshments were  provided,  more 
than     100     member     participated. 

(B)  Publications 

1.  Dynamic  Sociology: 

Dynamic   Sociology,    published   in 
March,  1979,  was  a  battlefield  of 
ideas  where  the  feelings  and 
opinions    of    our    members    were 
expressed 

2.  Paradigm: 

Paradigm  is  the  name  of  our  Annual 
Journal  which  is  highly  academical- 
ly oriented  and  contains  articles 
from  the  teaching  staff  of  the 
Sociology  Dept.,  prominent  figures 
in  H.K.,  and  graduated  and  under- 
graduate students  studying 
sociology.  Paradigm  1978  was 
issued  in  Feb.  1979  to  all  registered 
members  while  Paradigm  1979  is 
now  in  preparation. 

(C)  Welfare 

1.  Christmas  Card: 

Two  pieces  of  a  specially  designed 
Christmas  card  were  distributed  free 
to  each  registered  member  in 
December,  1978. 

2.  Past  Examination  Papers: 


Past  exam,  papers  on  most  of  the 
Sociology  courses  were  distributed 
to  members  before  the  examination. 

(D)  Social  Activites 

1.  Lunch  gathering: 

Held  on  Nov.  27,  1978.  Professor 
Groves  and  most  of  the  lecturers 
and  tutors,  together  wit  more  than 
80  members  of  the  society  enjoyed 
the  occasion.  Two  songs  werp 
performed,  one  by  Miss  Margaret 
Lee,  and  another  by  a  group  of 
second  year  students. 

2.  Graduation  Farewell  Dinner: 

The  society  participated  in  this 
function,  jointly  held  among  the 
departmental  societies  in  the  Facul- 
ty of  Social  Science,  on  June  16, 
1979. 

(E)  Sports 

The  Society  participated  in  the 
Inter-Departmental  Soccer  held  in 
March,  1979. 

(F)  Orientation  Activities 

The  Society  participated  in  a  series  of 
orientation  prgrammes. 

1.  July  14  to  16,  1979.  The  Society 
participated  in  the  Union  Academic 
Orientation  programmes. 

2.  August  18,  1979:  The  Society 
participated  in  the  Introductory 
Class  of  the  Social  Sciences  Society. 

3.  August  30  to  Sept.  9,  1979.  An 
Orientation  Camp  jointly  held  by 
Sociology  Society,  Management 
Society,  Political  Science  Associ- 
ation, Psychology  Society,  and 
Statistics  Society,  was  held  at  Wu 
Kai  Sar.  About  120  students 
enjoyed  the  occasion. 

4.  Sept.  18,  1979:  An  Orientation 
Tea-gathering  was  held,  more  than 
30  members  presented.  Refresh- 
ments and  information  on  Socio- 
logy were  provided.  A  sociological 
game  was  played  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  lively  dicussions. 
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STATISTICS    SOCIETY 


II. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 


To  encourage  the  study  of  Statistics 

and     the     application    of    Statistical 

technique. 

To  promote  understanding  and  general 

welfare  among  members  of  the  Society. 

To  secure  complete  organization  and 
unity  within  the  Society. 
To    maintain    good    relationship    be- 
tween staff  and  students. 
To  maintain  contact  with  the 
Student's    Union    in    the    sphere    of 
Social  and  Cultural  activites. 


The  work  of  Statistics  Society  HKUSU 
is  to  serve  all  the  statistics  students  accord- 
ing to  the  above  five  objectives.  Statistics 
students,  sharing  the  common  interest 
among  themselves,  are  found  to  be  most 
effectively  coordinated  academically.  In 
consideration  of  this,  our  society  put  most 
emphasis  on  academic  function. 

During  the  last  academic  year,  78-79, 
we  organized  series  of  academic  function 
such  as  study  group,  counselling  talk, 
seminors  and  survey,  etc.  Among  these, 
seminos  and  survey  are  proved  to  be  the 
most  successful  ones. 

In  the  seminar,  'Statistics  In  Action', 
experts  from  various  field  were  invited  to 
introduce  the  application  of  Statistics  on 
financial,  government  and  commercial 
sectors  in  Hong  Kong. 


The  Society  also  provide  chance  for  all 
statistics  students  to  apply  heir  knowledge. 
During  November,  1978,  we  conduct  a  Sur- 
vey on  The  Services  and  facilities  of  HKU 
main-library'.  Through  this  survey,  the 
knowledge  in  sampling,  questionaire  design, 
data  analysis  and  report  presentation  were 
put  into  practice. 

The  result  of  this  survey  shows  that 
about  40%  of  the  undergraduates  are 
frequent  users  of  the  library.  By  faculity 
breakdown  analysis,  the  results  indicates 
that  the  degree  of  utilization  is  different 
among  faculties.  For  example,  Arts  and 
Social  Sciences  students  counts  for  large 
part  of  the  library  users.  While  the 
Architecture  students  study  in  their  studio 
and  law  student  prefer  to  stay  in  the  Law 
library,  etc.  Furthermore,  students  from  dif- 
ferent faculties  would  prefer  different  floors. 
The  factor  of  'easy  access  to  reference  book' 
is    the    main    reason    for    this   phenomena. 

Other  interesting  results  of  preference 
order  on  floors,  utilization  on  each  collecc- 
tion,  book  borrowing  statistics  etc.  are 
included  in  the  report  published.  Those  who 
are  interest  in  this  survey  may  contact  us  for 
a  copy. 
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Some  strange  phenomena  in  an  Affluent  Society 


-  Sweden 


Tarn  Siu  Ying.  Iris 


There  is  never  equality  in  this  world. 
While  many  of  the  poor  countries  are  crying 
for  more  food,  more  fresh  water,  more 
space,  increasing  number  of  children  are 
born.  There  in  Sweden,  although  neither 
space,  food,  nor  water  is  a  problem,  the 
Swedish  families  are  getting  smaller  and 
smaller.  Despite  the  very  generous  help  and 
care  the  community  is  giving  to  mothers  and 
infants1,  people  still  think  children  are 
expensive. 

Household  size  decreases  as  young 
people  move  out  earlier  and  earlier.  In  my 
opinion,  this  in  some  way  is  encouraged  by 
the  well  organized  welfare  of  the  society 
such  as  loans  for  apartment  buildings,  furni- 
ture, medical  insurance,  marriage  and 
maternity  benefits.  There  always  seems  to  be 
a  way  out  when  one  is  in  trouble.  Children 
no  longer  depend  so  much  on  parents  as 
before.  For  the  aged,  the  state  takes  over  the 
responsibility  to  look  after  their  material 
and  physical  well-being2.  Children  do  not 
feel  much  obligation  towards  their  parents 
as  a  result.  Well,  there  it  is.  For  a  family  of  3 
generations,  we  have  one  household  in  Hong 
Kong.  But  in  Sweden,  there  are  3. 


In  H.K.,  newly  built  flats  in  apartment 
buildings  tend  to  have  smaller  areas,  meeting 
the  demand  of  smaller  families.  In  Sweden, 
despite  the  fact  that  household  size  decreas- 
ing, housing  units  are  getting  larger.  As  both 
size  and  number  of  houses  are  rising,  energy 
needed  for  heating  and  electricity  is 
obviously  increasing.  In  midst  of  the  oil 
crisis,  this  appears  to  be  very  contradictory 
to  what  should  be  done. 

The  high  taxation  in  Sweden  has  pro- 
duced many  special  social  features.  In  order 
to  minimize  their  tax,  people  no  doubt  use 
their  brain  hard.  To  many  people,  especially 
women,  working  full  time  is  foolish.  One  has 
to  calculate  really  carefully  before  really 
setting  foot  on  a  job.  By  paying  the  progres- 
sive tax  due  to  higher  income,  one  might  end 
up  no  better  than  working  shorter  hours.  A 
black  labour  market  is  an  answer  to  evasion 
of  the  often  complained  high  taxes  and 
wages.  Both  parties,  the  employer  and  em- 
ployee, will  be  satisfied  so  long  as  an  official 
receipt  for  a  deal  is  not  issued.  Some  people 
give  up  a  full-time  job  and  busy  with  their 
part-time  illegal  ones.  But  when  we  look  at 
the  millions  of  unemployed  in  poor  coun- 
tries, we  will  notice  how  strongly  they  crave 
for  a  full-time  employment. 
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The  richer  you  are,  the  deeper  you 
regret  the  taxation  system.  This  accounts  for 
the  billions  of  kronors  being  kept  in  Swiss 
Banks  instead  of  in  Swedish  banks. 

In  Hong  Kong,  and  in  many  other 
developing  countries,  I  believe,  grannies  are 
still  very  much  engaged  in  baby-sitting  their 
grand-children.  In  turn,  the  aged  is  looked 
after  by  the  young.  There  in  Sweden,  there 
are  nurseries  and  day  mothers  for  small  kids 
and  home-help  for  old  people.  A  daughter 
perhaps  is  better  off  to  let  the  society  take 
care  of  her  old  mother  while  she  goes  out  to 
help  another  old  lady  and  gets  paid. 

Education  is  free  and  compulsory.  But 
as  one  attains  a  higher  level  of  education, 
one  aspires  heavier  responsibility.  However, 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  provide  enough 
jobs  to  satisfy  all  people.  Therefore  it  is 
usually  those  who  received  high  level  educa- 
tion become  unemployed. 

When  one  has  created  "heaven  on 
earth",  perhaps  eternal  life  is  no  longer  as 
attractive.  Magnificent  Cathedrals  are  still 
standing,  but  I  guess  more  tourists'  foot- 
prints are  found  there  now.  Of  course,  going 
to  churches  in  itself  does  not  mean  very 
much,  but  the  lack  of  religious  atmosphere  is 
significant  in  Sweden. 

With  an  almost  Utopian  social  welfare 
system,  a  person  is  well  looked  after  by  the 
community  from  the  time  he  is  in  his  cradle 
to  the  time  he  lies  in  his  coffin.  There  is  no 
worry  about  life.  But  strange  though  it  may 
sound,  many  people  do  feel  empty  and 
lonely  there.  Life  is  no  longer  that  precious 
when  one  needs  little  effort  to  sustain  it. 
Many  others  simply  end  their  lives  in  their 
free  will. 


Footnote: 

1  a  mother  usually  gets  around  HK$15,000 
for  giving  birth  to  a  baby  besides  full-paid 
maternity  leave  for  around  2  months  if 
she  works. 

2  An  old  person  after  65  gets  around  HK$ 
1,600  a  mont  hand  rent  subsidies  as  well. 
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With  the  Compliments 

of 


HONG  KONG  PROPERTY  EXCHANGE  LIMITED 


IIS  :5-459811 


*SJ»  IB  *£*#«»«©« 


10/F,WING  ON  CENTRE, 
111  CONNAUGHT  ROAD, CENTRAL, 
HONG  KONG. 
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CHINA  TRAVEL  SERVICE  (H.K.)  LTD. 

HEAD     OFFICE; 

China  Travel  Building,  77,  Queen's  Road,  Central,  H.  K. 

TEL.  5-259121  (20  Lines)        G.  P.  O.  Box  6016 

Cable  Add:  "TRAVELBANK" 

TELEX  No.  73344  HKCTS  HX 

BRANCH     OFFICES: 

24-34  Hennessy  Road,      27-33,  Nathan  Rd.,  1/F.,      62-72,  Sai  Yee  Street,  Hung  Horn  Railway  Station,        TaiKokTsui 

Kowloon  TakPo  Building  Kowloon  HK/Kwangchow  Pier 

TEL  3-667201  Kowloon  TEL.  3-330660  TEL.  3-929403 

TEL.  3-964241 


Hong  Kong 
TEL.  5-280102 


SCOPE  OF  BUSINESS: 

Passage    &    Tours;  Air,  Land  &  Sea  Passage  bookings,  Issuing  joint-service  coupons  for  Air/ 

Sea/Land  routes,  Attending  arrival/departure  &  luggage  transfers  Hotel 

reservations,  Organizing  tours  &  finalizing  visa  formalities. 
Cargo   Transportation:  All  categories  of  cargo  forwarding  handled. 
Warehousing :  Operating   large   godowns   in   Hongkong   &    Kowloon   for    storage    of 

general  cargo. 
Others :  Issuance  of  entry  permit  for  Macao  &  Hongkong  Compatriots  and  Selling 

bicycles,  sewing  machines  &  televisions  in  Hongkong  for  pick-up  in  China. 
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With  the  Compliments 

of 

Universal  Mercantile  Co,  Ltd. 


208,    Prince  Edward  Road,  G/F,  Tel.  3-804062     3-814144 

Kowloon  3-800245     3-800246 
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GREENS  (H.K.)   TRADING   CO. 
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NOS.  494-496  NATHAN  RD.,  OXFORD  COMMERCIAL  BLDG.,  18TH  FLOOR,  KOWLOON 

3-317071  ,   317077    ,   85619-2 
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WITH  COMPLIMENTS 
OF  THE 

HALCROW  INTERNATIONAL  PARTNERSHIP 

1631,  Ocean  Centre,  Canton  Road,  Kowloon,  Hong  Kong 

Telephone:  3-698495  Telex:  64523  HIpHK  Hx 


«■- 


Woodland  Kindergarden 

12,  Cumberland  Road,     Kowloon  Tong. 

Tel  :K-  373719 
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fLt*fe  :  5-244349 


With  the  Compliments 
of 


Winchester  Insurance 
Company  Limited 


2206,  REALTY  BUILDING, 
HONG  KONG. 


TELS:  5-259385-8 
(4  LINES) 
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OVERSEAS  TRUST  BANK,  LTD.  kam  tin  branch 

TEL-12774150 
KAM  TIN  ROAD,  KAM  TIN,  N.T.  HONG  KONG.                                        '*  774159 

**.^fr^gMFJ|6 

A  *3  &  ,$  Jfc 
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PEACE  BOOK  COMPANY 

Ml  4111 

Wholesalers   &   Retailers 

ffsirfii* 

*     Chinese  Books  &  Periodicals  in  Foreign  Langu- 
ages 

*     Art  Albums;  Offset  Prints;  Posters;  Postcards; 
Hand-made    Paper-cuts;    Bookmarks;    Greeting 
Cards  &  Original  Paintings  of  Han  Meilin  etc. 

;VjiE?y\yLE9—  _£_ 

Address:    9-10     Queen      Victoria     St.,   7/F 
Hong  Kong 

Tel:  5-234616 
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tH:  5-776038 

MILO'S     INDUSTRIAL     BLDG.,     1/F., 


f 

^fleyer   ^Ve'Hg    ^lOork*    £td. 

.?A-  -§-  OFFICE    TEL:  12-261421-3 


12-261823 
Workshop  Tel:  12-242  659 


2-10  TAI  YUEN  ST.,  KWOK  SHUI  RD..  CABLES:  „  .  '  „ 

KWAI     CHUNG,     NEW    TERRITORIES 


TELEX:  H  X  4  6  7  6 
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TANGK.F.&  associates 
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**  ft.  *  zfc-  #  *  a  ft  &  &  &  KX  368  lit 

Lot  KX  368,  Nam  Cheong  St.,  Sham  Shui  Po,  Kowloon. 


N-sMP:  3-942124  941351 
f  #  :    "  2035" 
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Jfiffi     /fte     Compliments 
of 


K.    CHAMG 

438-440,  Tung  Ying  Building,  Kowloon, 
HONG  KONG 
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HANG  CHEUNG  PROPERTY  COMPANY 


**+«at+llllM^*+««10*     H  -5-456681      H  -5-456734 


SIN  FAT  KEE  WATCH  COMPANY 

SEIKO    WATCHES 


68-72,  STANLEY  STREET  1ST  FLOOR,  ROOM  A, 

CHEUNG  SfflNG  BUILDING' 

HONG  KONG. 


«,  at  *  *  v  p^  v  ^ 

CHEE  YUEN  INDUSTRIAL  CO.,  LTD. 


62.     TSUN     YIP     STREET.     4TH     FLOOR. 
KWUN     TONG.     KOWLOON.      HONG     KONG. 

TELS.     3-42  7J^2  lj-6 

CABLE  ADDRESS:    "CHEEYUEN" 
TELEX    NO.     75961 


MR.  SANDY  WONG 
AUTHORIZED  DEALER 

SAMITSU  LTD. 
MR.  BRIANS  MCELNEY 
MR.  KEMEL  BOKHARY 
HOLILOLU  FURNITURE 
HOULOLU  FURNITURE 

MR.  JOHN  LAI 
MISS  MARINE  WONG 

MR.  GRAHAM  MCNEI 

MR.  MICHAEL  CHOY 

MR.  D.  G.  MORTON 

MR.  H.C.  MAK 

MR.  M.F.  LAW 

MR.C.P.  LI 

MR.  PETER  CHO 

MR.  K.N.  CHEUNG 

MR.  CARTIS 

MR.  FRANCIS  YIU 

MR.  HIRADATE 

NEI  INTERNATIONAL  LTD. 

TSE  CLOVER  FLOWER  SHOP 

RAWLINSON,  RUSSEL  &  PARTNERS 


^XOitti      the      Compliment*      oi 


SANTROMAX  LTD, 


SHING  KING  IND.  BLDG. 
GIF.  &  1/F,  BLOCK  'C 
45,  KUT  SHING  ST., 
CHAI  WAN. 

TEL:  5-572303 


With   the  Compliments  of 
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YU  KWEN  YICK  FOOD  PRODUCTS  MANUFACTORY  LTD. 

84.    THIRD  STREET  SAI  YING  PUN.    HONG  KONG. 
TEL.  5-498469     5-401973 
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SUN  KEE  GOLD  COMPANY 
SUCCESS  STOCK  COMPANY 

77-81,  JERVOIS  STREET,  RM.  104,  HONG  KONG. 
OFF.  TEL.     5-444759 

5-458312 

5-458314 

5-445933 
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ISLAND  AGENCIES  CORP. 


7-9  CAROLINE  HILL  ROAD,  5TH  FLOOR, 
CAUSEWAY  BAY,  HONG  KONG. 


TEL:  5-7952450 


With    the    Compliments 
of 


Mr.Chu  Sui-lun,  Alan 

Tel  :  5-  229388 
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KAY  KWONG  &  COMPANY 

SHIP  &  HOUSE  PAINTERS 

SPECIALIZED    IN 

EXTERIOR  &  INTERIOR  DECORATORS 

CONSTRACTION 


OFFICE 
7,  HONG  LOK  ST,  MONGKOK, 
RES,  318,  RECLAMATION  STREET,     TEL.  3-962957 
7TH  FLOOR,  MONGKOK, 

KOWLOON.  TEL.  3-848694 


HONG   KONG  WING  SHING  CO. 

ASPHALT  WATERPROOFING 
BASEMENTS  MASTIC  WORKS 


432    HENNESSY    ROAD.    3RD    FL. 

HONG   KONG  TEL.   760188 


TUNG  SUN  PAINT  CO. 
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T.  H.CHAN  &  CO. 
TAK  PO  HONG 


8fJillM*ltt«81-83ttT 
K 246486 


ClOitk    the    (gomplimentA       oj 


MR.  JOSEPH  F.  L.  WAN 

MR'  A.  K.  LOH 

MR.  TSE  MAN  BUN 

MR.  MILAN  ROBERT  SHUSTER 

MISS  S.  E.  SOON 

MR.  ALBTAIN  C.  C.  COOK 

MR.  G.P.  CHARLTON 

MR.  L.  D.  MULLAN 

MR.  R.M.L.  LO 

MR.  G.  THOMAS 

MR.  G.  GONZALES 

MR.  JOSEPH  HO 

MISSH.  HEIDE 

MR.  J.  BOUT 

PERSONAL  FINANCIAL  CONSULTANTS  LTD. 

MR.  L.A.  JACKSON 

MR.  BRENT  DUXBURY 

MR.  G.  GRIGORATOS 

MR.  N.A.  WYMAN 

MR.  ALBERT  LEE 

MR.  MICHAEL  SHANE  KELLY 

MR.  CHRISTOPHER  OSBORN 

MR.  GEORGE  K.F.  SUN 

MR.  ALEXANDER  VON  BRINCKEN 

MR.  MASAKI  YOKOYAMA 

THE  WALES  AUSTRALIA  LTD. 

MR.  PETER  PHZLAN 

MR.  MUIRA 


MR.  LEE  WAH  BOW 

MR.  CHAN  MAN  WA 

MR.  PHILIP  CHEUNG 

MR.  D.  J.  HODGSON 

MR.  M.J.  WILLIAMSON 

MR.  T.M.LEE 

MR.  PAU  MAN  KWAN 

MR.  L.  T.  W.  SHARPE 

MR.  K.H.  MAK 

MR.  BILLY  MA 

MR.  JAMES  HUI 

MR.  KAN  KAM  CHOY 

MR.IAIONG  YAT  HUNG 

MISS.  LAM  PUIC  HING 

MR.  A.J.  PORTEOUS 

MR.S.Y.  LEE 

MR.  K.G.  MORRISON 

MRS.  K.  FUNG 

MR.  H.Y.  SIT 

MR.  DAVID  HOWES 

MR.  C.K.  CHOI 

MR.  CHARLES  J.W.  MOONEY 

MR.  V.  SISTO 

MR.  ROLAND  ISHERWOOD 

MR.  FUNG  SHEUNG  MAN 

MR.CHU 

MR.  K.Y.  FAN 

MR.WILBERTNING   -WAI  CHAN 
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FOUR    SEASON   ENTERPRISE 
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KWONG  WAH  CULTURAL  CO.,  LTD. 

506,  NATHAN  ROAD,  KOWLOON,  H.K. 
TEL:  883377,  886536 
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WING  FU  PROPERTY  AGENCY 
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TEL.  H-754735     755939 


TSE  BOR 


TSE  BOR  ENGINEERING  CO.,  LTD. 

TSE  BOR  KEE  PLUMBING  &  FIRE  SERVICE 


TEL    5-730419 
TEL.    5-7  19  109 
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With  Compliments 

of 

PHILIP  NG   PROPERTIES 
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Tel:  5-448978 
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CHARLES  H.  C.  CHEUNG  &  COMPANY 


Office:    5-442486 
5-447082 


6,  Jubilee  Street,  4/F. 

Central, 

Hong  Kong. 
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PUBLISHER 

AUS  PUBLISHING  CORPORATIC 
ADVERTISING  SERVICE 

TEL:  5-484037 


